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That young up-start 1956 will be here before 
you know it. | hope you bring your commit- 
ments to your church and to Missions up-to- 
date before | leave. | don't want to leave 


behind any un-paid bills. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO START CATCHING UF 











WE ARE GLAD YOU ARE ALIVE !!!! 


For when you are alive, BMTS is undergirded by your living support of 


prayers and gifts. Yet, after your years on earth are over, your good works can 
live after you if you remember the Lord’s Work in your will. 


Our American Baptist Convention, its Foreign and Home Mission Societies, 
and its schools like Mather, Bacone, and BMTS are worthy of the tithe of your 





estate. 
FORMS OF BEQUEST 
Dollars — 
“I give, devise, and bequeath to The Baptist Missionary Training School, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Illinois, the sum of rae re ’ Dollars for the use 





of said School in carrying on its work. 





Securities — 





“I also give, devise, and bequeath to The Baptist Missionary Training School, a corporation 


organized under the laws of lilinois, the following securities (here describe the bonds, stocks, or 





other securities with exactness) for the use of said School in carrying on its work. 


Real Estate — 
“I also give and devise unto The Baptist Missionary Training School, a corporation organized 
under the laws of Illinois, the following real estate (here describe the premises with exactness and 


particularity) . 


The Residue — 
“1 also give, devise, and bequeath to The Baptist Missionary Training School, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Illinois, (state percentage) a of the 


rest, residue, and remainder of my estate for the use of said School in carrying on its work.” 






THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Rev. Werner G. Keucher Jewel Asbury Bryant 
President Director of Student Recruitment 
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JANICE BAILEY is editorial as- 
sociate in the department of public 
relations of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies. 


G. ALLEN BROWN is a Baptist 
layman of Portland, Oreg. 


PAUL H. CONRAD is the pastor 
of the North Baptist Church, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


MILDRED CUMMINGS is a re- 
tired missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. 


DOROTHY L. ELLIS (Mrs. 
Thomas Ellis) is vice-president of 
missionary and stewardship education 
of the National Council of American 
Baptist Women. 


MARGARET JUMP (Mrs. Chester 
J. Jump) is an American Baptist mis- 
sionary in Belgian Congo. 


WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD is edi- 


tor emeritus of Missions magazine. 


MARION S. MORSE is an Amer- 
ican Baptist missionary doctor at Nel- 
lore, South India. 


OZIE D. PRUETT is the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


JOSEPH R. SIZOO is head of the 
department of religion at George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 


GEORGE W. SWOPE is the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, East 
Orange, N.J. 


LEONARD D. WILSON is an 
American Baptist missionary at Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 





The Cover 


As European as the Statue of Liberty and 
the Washington Monument are American, 
the Eiffel Tower, Paris, would seem to be 
an appropriate introduction to the empha- 
sis on Europe in this issue. 





Prieture Credits 


Cover, John. C. Slemp; p. 6, Bachrach; 
pp. 18-20, Paul H. Conrad; pp. 21-23, 
Ozie D. Pruett; p. 37, Grady; p. 39, Roger 
A. Winters. 
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Revel in rich Bible study against the background 
of breathtaking scenery—under the tutelage of 
some of America’s outstanding Bible expositors. 


3 GREAT CRUISES 
BY SEA and AIR 


To Alaska you’ll sail the world-famous “inside 
— with werin 10 Days Air Cruise to Central America 
d6 Shag wenerwaye banked , ‘ os 8 CRUISE # ] Leave from Los Angeles December 25, 1955 
peaks and picturesque timbered shorelines; stop Return January 3, 1956 
at bustling ports with time to visit mission sta- . ten only a ee 
: : - : . 12 Days by Steamship to Alaska an e Yukon 
tions and historical points of interest. CRUISE #2 Peet tg = ye th ng Seattle ; 
Leave from Seattle, Canadian Pacific Docks Wednesday, 


To Central America you’ll fly by Pan-American June 6, 1956, 8:00 a.m. Return Friday, June 15, early 
: ont . evening 
Airways on a mission study cruise known as the Price: only $225 and up, including tax 


Maya-Aztec loop. Ten brim-full days of thrilling Cru SE #3 9 Day Air Cruise to Alaska 


sights and specialized study of three distinctly (Follows ABC Convention in Seattle) 
different Latin-American cultures and civiliza- 
tions. 


Leave Seattle June 23, 1956, 8:45 a.m. by Northwest- 
Orient Airlines. Arrive Anchorage 12:30 p.m. same day. | 
Study missions in Kodiak, Valdez, Cordova, and Fair- | 

















CLIP_ AND MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILED 
INFORMATION 


banks. Return to Seattle July 1, 9:30 p.m. 
Price: only $290, including tax 
lig | 






OUTSTANDING 
GUEST LEADERS 


Dr. James T. Martin, Director 
Christian Conference Cruises 
Chevy Chase Baptist Church 

Dr. Theron Chastain 1209 East Garfield Bivd. 
Glendale 5, California 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Executive Secretary of American Bap- a : 
: tist Home Mission” Society with PA | I am interested in one of your Christian Conference Cruises. 
ill gi 1 ia sa i ang Ba > ee. | Please send detailed information on 
‘will give personal guidance to our missionary s es and observa- : ; 
‘tions. He and Mrs. Chastain will assure great and lasting values to | Cj Cruise #1 oO Cruise #2 0 Cruise #3 
our air-cruise experience. | (C Please send complete information on all three cruises 
Dr. and Mrs. John W. Bradbury, The Watchman-Ecaminer, will | 
lead Bible study and fellowship hours on Alaskan sea cruise. 
I 
I 


SSCHSHSHSHSSHSSHEHSSHSHSHHSHHSSOHOSSHSSHSOHOHROHSHOSHOHSHESSSO LOCO SEEE® 


SCHESHSSHESHSSSEHHSHSHSHSHEHHHEHHSHOSHSH SESS HOS EHEHSOEHS HOSES OSES SEOEEC? 


Rev. Benjamin R. Morales, President, S ih American Baptist 
Seminary, and Rev. William H. Walker, Director, Central American 
ae, will lead missionary observations on our Central American 

r-Cruise. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Lester Harnish, Temple Baptist Church, Los An- 


cee ee ee er ee eeeeeeeeeeseeeseseeseesesesssceeee GATS wc. cesescecscs 
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Man’s New Responsibility 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


to THE PAST, many natural forces curbed man’s powers. Man 

could not run rampant long without being checked by the 
barriers of his own exhausted energies and resources. But we are 
now entering a new age of unlimited power and resources. Goods 
will soon be produced at such a prodigious rate, through the adap- 
tation of electronics and nuclear energy to manufacturing, as com- 
pletely to outmode the scarce economy of “not too much or too 
little” which has been essential for profitable capitalism. Yet the 
same new, unlimited elements of life serve man’s hates and fears, 
forcing the whole world to confess that war has become utterly 
unthinkable, except in a mad rush toward suicide. Therefore the 
responsibility heaped upon man’s moral and spiritual nature has 
also increased enormously. In the future, one or two men will be 
at times forced to make decisions that could either bless or blast 
the entire world. And such men will have to emerge out of the 
rank and file. We cannot have better leaders without better 
people. Unlimited power calls for unlimited responsibility, which 
is impossible to attain without the immeasurable power of God in 
our lives. 
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NOVEMBER QUIZ 


There is no quiz this month. But 
there will be one next month—a dif- 
ferent kind. Now for the details. 

me 

Constantly rising costs of magazine 
production and increasing pressure on 
a small, overworked staff have finally 
caught up with us. We must cut some- 
where, and the quiz seems to be the 
logical place to do so. Checking an- 
swers to the 180 questions—a thousand 
or more entries each year—was a time- 
consuming and expensive operation. 
Time devoted to it necessarily had to 
be taken from other types of work, 
or an extra person had to be employed 
for at least a month. So, at its fall 
meeting the Mussions Publication 
Committee decided to discontinue the 
quiz in its present form and to substi- 
tute another—perhaps even more in- 
teresting to our readers, but requiring 
only a fraction of the work which the 
old one demanded. 

& 

The new quiz, which will appear 
next month, may be used for personal 
satisfaction or for group discussion. 
There will be no papers to send in 
and no prizes to be given. It is our 
hope that increasing numbers of our 
readers may find this new quiz stimu- 
lating and useful. Answers to the ques- 
tions will be found on a different page 
of the magazine each month. 

ee 

Now, what about the questions you 
have answered thus far on the old 
quiz? If you care to send them in 
(complete for June, September, and 
October), together with check or 
money order for $1, we will advance 
your subscription by a full year. All 
entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, November 15. Ad- 
dress: Quiz Editor, Missions Maga- 
zine, 152 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

* 

We have every confidence that you, 
our readers, will understand why this 
change had to be made and accept it 
in good faith. As a matter of fact, we 
have a feeling that you will like the 
new quiz better than the old one, and 
that after a few months you would not 
want to go back to the old one. Mean- 
while, may we express our gratitude 
to all who have participated in the 
quiz, some of you for many years. We 
are depending on you to be in the 
front ranks of those who will make 
the new quiz a valuable part of the 
magazine’s service. 

* 

Remember, a new quiz next month! 
Watch for it. Use it. If you care to do 
so, drop us a post card about it. 
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They never heard 
the word 


ANNUITY 
but 





Ya Po, Akha Christian of Burma teaches a fellow villager to read 


ANNUITY GIFTS helped win them to Christ. 
Your ANNUITY GIFTS 


Will help Will bring you 





1. to find and appoint new mis- 1. a substantial annual cash re- 
sionaries. turn as long as you live. 
2. to equip them and send them 2. the joy of knowing that you 
forth. are helping to give fulness 
of life to women like those 
3. to support them as messen- above. 
gers of Christ. 


Write for free leaflets 


Annuities — a Way to Give and to Receive 
The Law Is Surely on Y our Side 


GiftsW ith an Income 


Elmer A. Fridell 


Director Public Relations Department 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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DAUGHTER 
OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


This is the great human 
drama of a young woman 
who becomes engaged to 
Joseph only to be told by 
an angel that God has 
chosen her to be the virgin 
mother of His Son. 


This is the story of the 
probable experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus, her 
love for Joseph, and her 
devotion to God. Sharing 
her experiences as she is 
faced with bitter gossip and 
misunderstanding, you will 
be inspired by her courage 
and thrilled by her mission 
as a chosen maiden. $1.50 


BROADMAN 
PRESS 


Order now from 
Your Favorite Bookseller 








Newsbriefs 
Foreign Board 
Makes Appropriations 


At its September meeting in New 
York, the board of managers of the 
integrated Foreign Mission Societies 
appropriated $2,100 toward the pub- 
lication of song books and Baptist 
literature for use in East Germany. 
Southern Baptists joined with $2,100 
more, making it possible for the East 
Germans to have these greatly needed 
materials for the first time since the 
Russian occupation. The board also 
voted to bring to America for ad- 
vanced medical study Albert Ai Lun, 
eminent Christian surgeon and di- 
rector of the Namkham Hospital in 
upper Burma. In cooperation with the 
Christian Medical Council for Over- 
seas Work, he will study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School 
and observe medical procedure in well- 
known hospitals. A third board action 
authorized the Thailand Mission to 
proceed with plans for the possible 
construction of a road to make pos- 
sible the communication of Karens 
now living in isolated mountain regions 
with the first large Karen village, 
which is in the center of Karen popu- 
lation. The feasibility of this under- 
taking is being studied in cooperation 
with Thai Government officials, with 
Point Four technical assistance men, 
and with the Presbyterian Mission. 





Margaret T. Applegarth 
Receives Citation 


Margaret T. Applegarth, of New 
York, N. Y., well-known author and 
former member of the board of man- 
agers of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, recéived 
the 1955 World Christian Fellowship 
Citation presented by The Upper 
Room, popular devotional booklet. 
She is the first woman to receive this 
honor. Former recipients include the 
late John R. Mott, Frank C. Laubach, 
John A. Mackay, and Ralph S. Cush- 


man. 


Crow Indian Church 
Holds Reception 


Public-school teachers of Lodge 
Grass, Mont., were guests of members 
of the First Crow Indian Church at 
a reception held recently in the church 
council room. Pictures of Plenty Coups, 
last war chief of the Crows, and Medi- 
cine Crow, chief of the Lodge Grass 
Crows, were exhibited. Chester and 
Joseph Medicine Crow explained the 
meaning of the pictogram of the deeds 
of valor comprising the record which 





won for Medicine Crow his station of 
chief. Chief Medicine Crow was chair- 
man of the council which requested 
the beginning of American Baptist 
mission work among the Crows in 
1903. Joseph Medicine Crow gave a 
resume of the four phases of educa- 
tion among the Crows, including the 
founding of the first mission school 
by W. A. Petzoldt, American Baptist 
missionary. 


Turnbull, Ballenger 
Go to Shurtleff College 


Shurtleff College, Alton, IIl., has a 
new president and a new academic 
dean. The new president is Roland E. 
Turnbull, formerly pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Alton. He was head 
of Shurtleff’s department of philosophy 
and religion from 1945 to 1948. He 
had served as acting president since 
August, when the board of trustees 
granted David Andrew Weaver an in- 
definite leave of absence. The new 
academic dean is M. C. Ballenger, 
who for the past three years was as- 
sistant director of the department of 
schools arid colleges of the Board of 
Education and Publication of the 
American Baptist Convention. 


Missionary Doctor 
Honored by Alma Mater 


Josephine C. Lawney, a missionary 
doctor in Shanghai, China, for thirty 
years, was honored recently by her 
alma mater, Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Throughout the 105 years of its history 
this college has been notable for the 
number of graduates who have gone 
into missionary service. Forty women 
were graduated at commencement 
this year. Dr. Lawney received two 
citations, one from the president and 





Josephine C. Lawney 
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one from the dean. Also the honorary 
degree of Sc. D. (Medical) was con- 
ferred upon her. Dr. Lawney began 
her service with the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
in 1919 as one of the outstanding 
doctors in the interdenominational 
Woman’s Christian Medical College 
and the Margaret Williamson Hos- 
pital, Shanghai. 


Citations Presented 
To Mrs. Sears, Dr. Fridell 


A communication from the office 
of President A. O. Larsen, of Cen- 
tral Philippine University, Iloilo, an- 
nounces that the university’s faculty 
and board of trustees recently pre- 
sented citations in absentia to Mrs. 
Charles H. Sears and Elmer A. Fridell 
for their “unselfish devotion to hu- 
manity and to the cause for which this 
institution was established and has en- 
dured over the past fifty years.” The 
citations were formally presented dur- 
ing the climax of the Golden Anniver- 
sary celebration of the university, 
September 29. For several years Mrs. 
Sears and Dr. Fridell have carried ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the mis- 
sion work of American Baptists in the 
Philippines. 


Robert G. Torbet 
Heads New Department 


Robert G. Torbet joined the New 
York staff of the Board of Education 
and Publication of the American Bap- 
tist Convention, September 1, as di- 
rector of the newly created department 
of educational services. He will ad- 
minister the Student Aid Fund, the 
student counseling program, and the 
educational registry. Formerly, these 
related services were handled in two 
separate departments within the divi- 





Robert G. Torbet 
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sion of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. Dr. Torbet, graduate and former 
faculty member of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, holds a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. For almost five years he was 
editor of American Baptist Uniform 
Lessons and associate editor of Baptist 
Leader. He is the author of A History 
of the Baptists, The Baptist Ministry— 
Then and Now, and Venture of Faith. 
The last-named book, just off the 
press, is a record of the achievements 
of American Baptist missionaries in 
other lands from the earliest begin- 
nings until the present day. 


Lincoln Christian Center 
Nears Building Goal 


The Lincoln Christian Center, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., has a goal of $275,000 
in its current building campaign. As 
of recent date, $218,459 of this amount 
had been subscribed in cash contribu- 
tions and pledges. Nationally known 
firms, including Campbell Soup Com- 
pany and the Sears-Roebuck Company 
as well as a number of local firms, had 
made generous contributions. Wein- 
stock Lubin Company, a leading de- 
partment store of Sacramento, made 
available office space for the Citizens 
Advisory Committee, under which the 
campaign is being conducted. The 
new building is an urgent necessity. 
Not only is the present building in- 
adequate, but it has been condemned. 
Police records indicate that juvenile 
delinquency has decreased 50 per cent 
in the area served by the center. H. 
Talmadge Phelps is the director. 


Week of Evangelism 
Successful in Philippines 


A recent report from Central Philip- 
pine University at Iloilo contains the 
good news that 125 high-school and 
college young people made decisions 
for Christ during the week of Chris- 
tian witness and evangelism and took 
their places with other Christian stu- 
dents in a remarkable evangelistic pro- 
gram on the campus and in the com- 
munity. Such evangelistic weeks are 
held twice each year. 


Baptists Offer Homes 
To 500 Refugees 


Nearly five hundred refugees have 
already been promised homes by Amer- 
ican Baptist sponsors, according to 
Ruth Teasdale, director of refugee 
resettlement for the American Baptist 
Convention. The five hundred indi- 
vidual refugees belong to over 225 
family groups and have been provided 
homes by over 225 assurances of spon- 
sorship. Only a small portion of those 
sponsored have arrived. Others are ex- 
pected to arrive during the closing 





On our way 
to church—arguing! 


That morning, everything went 
wrong. We started for church in 
silence angrier than any words. 

Then, just as we turned the cor- 
ner, a commanding and mighty 
voice stopped us in our tracks... 
the new bells had begun to play! 

Slowly then, their music sof- 
tened, became a humble hymn. We 
looked at each other, the hard, 
cross feelings gone. We reached for 
each other’s hands. 

This is the ministry of the bells. 
As their music floods the heart 
in need—so peace finds its way to 
the soul. 


now—your church can enjoy 
true bell music—without 
traditional expense 


Now, in a small wall 
cabinet, tiny bars of met- 
al produce the glorious 


music of ancient cast bells—no 
heavy tower, no traditional ex- 
pense. Plays from a simple key- 
board, or automatically—and plays 
true bell tones, through the “mod- 
ern miracle” of electronics, and the 
dedicated engineering of Strom- 
berg-Carlson. Write for the 12-page 
brochure—it tells how your church 
can own a Stromberg-Carlson caril- 
lon or bell system now. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


1249 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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Dr. Lois Farquharson conducting a field trip for a class in Botany. 


CTass oO 59 


The class of 1959 has been at Franklin College for 
twelve weeks. They are the high school graduates of 1955 
who chose Franklin as the school at which they wanted 
to continue their education. 


They chose Franklin for various reasons; some be- 
cause it’s a small friendly campus, some because it is a 
Baptist college, and all because of its high academic 
standing. 


If you will graduate from high school in 1956, then 
it is time for you to know more about Franklin College. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it to the Director of Admis- 
sions, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE OF INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


I will graduate from High School in the class of 1956 
and would like to know about Franklin College. 


Please send me: 
(] Pictorial Bulletin 
C] Catalog 








months of 1955. Massachusetts Bap- 
tists have sponsored twenty-eight fami- 
lies or individuals, a total of fifty-nine 
persons. This is the largest number of 
sponsors from any state. Wisconsin 
and Chicago Baptists have each spon- 
sored twenty-six cases. Twenty-three 
cases have been sponsored by Con- 
necticut Baptists. “The refugee situ- 
ation demands intense sympathy and 
continued efforts,” Miss Teasdale said 
on her return from Europe in late sum- 
mer. She described our resettlement 
program as “an extremely human and 
deeply spiritual ministry.” The act of 
Congress admitting refugees is sched- 
uled to expire on December 31, 1956. 
If refugees are to reach the United 
States by this date, assurances must be 
sent in by the end of August, 1956, 
according to Miss Teasdale. 


Marguerite Hazzard Appointed 
To Governor’s Committee 


Marguerite Hazzard, former presi- 
dent of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and currently 
chairman of the department of homes 
and hospitals of the integrated Home 
Mission . Societies, was recently ap- 
pointed by Governor W. Averell Har- 
riman of New York to serve on a 
special committee to study institution- 
al care of the aged. Miss Hazzard has 
been president of the Baptist Home 
for the Aged, New York, N.Y., since 
1936. She is a member of the steering 
committee for the aged of the Welfare 
Council of the City of New York, 
chairman of the section in care of the 
aged of the Affiliated Agencies of the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies of New York City, chairman 
of the forum committee of the Protes- 
tant Federation, and has been a trus- 
tee of the Association of Baptist Homes 
and Hospitals since its beginning. In 
addition, she has served in numerous 
other capacities in denominational 
work. Miss Hazzard is an instructor in 
church school music at the School of 
Sacred Music of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, N.Y. 


Four Dedications 


In El Salvador 


Baptists of El Salvador recently 
dedicated four new church buildings. 
One is in Sonsonate, on the western 
coast, where Baptist work in El Salva- 
dor had its beginning. After worship- 
ing for forty years in rented houses, 
the congregation purchased and re- 
modeled a house to provide a sanctu- 
ary and Sunday school rooms. The 
second property is in San Miguel, the 
third largest city of El Salvador. A 
pastors’ institute held the preceding 
week brought pastors from through- 
out the country, enabling them to at- 
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tend the dedication. The girls’ glee 
club of Colegio Bautista at Santa Ana 
provided special music. A special fea- 
ture of the dedication service was the 
recognition of the completion of twen- 
ty-five years of service by Mary Mills 
as a missionary in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. Half of this period was spent 
among the churches of eastern El Sal- 
vador. As a result of her efforts many 
girls from the eastern churches en- 
rolled in Colegio Bautista. On the af- 
ternoon of the same day, a chapel was 
dedicated at Chinameca. The new edi- 
fice replaced the building destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1951. The fourth 
dedication was of a chapel at E] Ama- 
ton, a village at the foot of the Chingo 
Volcano, situated on the border be- 
tween El Salvador and Guatemala. 
The chapels at Chinameca and El 
Amaton were built through local ef- 
fort, and the houses of worship pur- 
chased by the Sonsonate and San Mi- 
guel congregations were financed by 
loans from the Baptist Convention of 
El Salvador, without the aid of mission 
funds from outside the country. 


Noteworthy Statistics 
About Military Recruits 


Noteworthy statistics were revealed 
in a recent survey, conducted by Amer- 
ican Baptist Chaplain Richard Chase, 
of two thousand military recruits. Only 
one of the two thousand was a college 
graduate; 105 had taken some college 
work; only 644 had completed the 
twelfth grade; 240 had no high-school 
training. Ten per cent were contem- 
plating marriage; only 43 per cent 
were church members; 60 per cent in- 
dicated Protestant preference (of this 
number 37 per cent indicated Baptist 
preference) ; 36 per cent were enrolled 
for religious instruction by their chap- 
plains. 


Visitation Evangelism 
Successful in Colorado 


Floyd E. House, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Pueblo, Colo., reports 
a successful home-visitation evangel- 
ism effort in his church. The three- 
day effort was directed by C. Arlin 
Heydon, central area director of evan- 
gelism for The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. In three eve- 
nings of calling, thirty teams made 
236 calls, conducted 342 interviews, 
and secured 63 first decisions and 44 
transfers of letter. On Membership 
Sunday, 74 people came forward. Fol- 
lowing the special evangelistic effort, 
new members continued to enter the 
church fellowship each Sunday, bring- 
ing the total number of new members 
received during the year to 189, of 
whom one hundred men, women, and 
children came by baptism. 
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A Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


SEND MISSIONS TO FOUR FRIENDS 


Each year hundreds of our readers send gift subscrip- 
tions for MISSIONS to their friends and families. At the 
special Christmas rates quoted below, you can send your 
year-round good wishes to four friends for only $5. With 
each subscription, we will mail the recipient a beautiful 
four-color Christmas card, inscribed with your name as 
donor. 


This year we will also send to each donor a lovely 
two-color 1956 MISSIONS Calendar. 


Why not make up your list now on the form below 
and send it at once so we can enter the subscriptions by 
Christmas. 


There are over five hundred retired Baptist ministers 
in our constituency who would like to receive MISSIONS 
magazine regularly but they are unable to pay for it be- 
cause of restricted income. If you would like to send a 
Christmas gift subscription to one or more of these men 
please mail us your check at once. 





Christmas Gift Subscriptions 
4 for $5.00 2 for $2.75 
3 for $4.00 1 for $1.50 














MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $....... for which please send MISSIONS 
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BOOK 


MASTERY 

E. STANLEY JONES. Prac- 
tical daily help in richer, 
happier living—364 _ stir- 
ring inspirational readings. 
Pocket size. $1.75 
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THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 

RALPH S. CUSHMAN. 21 devotions based on 
the prayers of Jesus—each with an original 
poem by Bishop Cushman. $1.75 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 

MARJORIE WILKINSON. A clear and positive 
statement of what the spirit of God has 
meant to many Christians from earliest 
times to the present. $1 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 

GRACE NOLL CROWELL. Original poems and 
moving prayers that invite women every- 
where to go for “a closer walk with God.” 
Pocket size. $1.50 


THE MATURE HEART 

HELEN B. EMMONS. For all who believe 

“the best is yet to be’—150 meditations 

that lead to increasing spiritual strength. 
$3.50 


PRAYER FOR LIVING 
HAZEL T. WILSON. An anthology of 120 


prayers—from classical and contemporary 
works. Regular edition, $1; Deluxe edition, 
$2.95 


” 


JESUS JESUS, THE LITTLE 
NEW BABY 

MARY EDNA LLOYD. Child- 
hood’s most cherished story 
simply told, with beautiful 
pictures in color. Ages 3-6. $1 





MARTIN LUTHER 

MAY MCNEER AND LYND WARD. The great 
reformer’s life from early boyhood to 
everlasting fame. Full-color pictures. Ages 
9 up. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.50 
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MAKE THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Here’s a book for everybody on your Christmas 
list—from tiny tots to the older folks! 





ARAMA 


THE STORY 

OF THE CHURCH 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The 
long story of the Church 
from the time of Christ to 
the present, vividly retold. 
Illustrated. $2.95 





THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 

WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The timeless 
stories of the Bible in all their might and 
majesty. Illustrated in color. $3.95 


WHY YOU SAY IT 

WEBB B. GARRISON. The fascinating stories 
back of over 700 everyday words and 
phrases. Illustrated. $3.95 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

E. O. HARBIN. The standard one-volume 
encyclopedia of good, clean fun—2,400 
plans for parties, games, sports, etc. 
Illustrated. $3.95 


HERE | STAND 

ROLAND H. BAINTON. A modern biography 
of Luther that has already become a 
classic! Illustrated. $3.50 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 

GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. A discerning com- 
mentary on mortal achievements and the 
qualities by which civilizations live or die. 
Illustrated. $5 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE— 

Volume 11 

The complete texts and commentary on 

Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 

Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. 
$8.75 


JOHN WESLEY 

MAY MCNEER AND LYND WARD. The re- 
markable, dramatic story of a great re- 
ligious leader—in flowing words and full- 
color pictures. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


Take Your List To Your Favorite Bookstore 


published by ABINGDON PRESS 
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“st___| SEND FOR THIS 
‘ LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 


through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet M301 AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Human Needs 
In Latin America 


Methodist Bishop S. U. Barbieri, of 
Buenos Aires, lists some of the needs 
in his part of the world, as follows: 
80 per cent have not enough food and 
shelter; 92 per cent of the people of 
Bolivia are illiterate; 70 per cent of 
the people in Guatemala do not have 
shoes; one in three in Mexico does not 
have a bed. It would make an inter- 
esting study to discover how much the 
dominant church does about chang- 
ing these conditions. 


Does This Apply 
To American Baptists? 


In a recent copy of the British 
Weekly the story is told of a Chinese 
cook who learned how to make a six- 
egg cake by watching how a neighbor- 
ing cook made it. Unfortunately, the 
fourth egg broken was bad, and so it 
was discarded. The Chinese cook was 
very successful in his new venture, but 
it was discovered that his six-egg cake 
required seven eggs; for he made it 
the rule always to discard the fourth 
egg. As the British Weekly remarked: 
“We wonder how many religious cus- 
toms are just as misconceived as this.” 


State Churches 
Are Changing! 


A new day is coming gradually 
when a prominent churchman from 
Denmark, Bishop Fuglsang-Dam- 
gaard, says with great urgency that 
while we are one in Christ and prove 
our unity even further through inter- 
church aid, an expression of love 
which unites, we must go further. We 
must gather together around his table. 


Americans Living 


All Over the World 


No one can see Americans living 
around the world without wishing that 
all of them would make their Christian 
witness by being active in a local 
church. In many world centers there 
are union churches, attended not only 
by missionaries, but also by American 
and British business men and members 
of embassies and the armed services 
and by English-speaking nationals. 
The Westerners come from varying 
racial and cultural backgrounds and 
different denominations. Their lives, in 
the eyes and minds of the people of 
the host countries, are the real repre- 
sentation and interpretation of West- 
ern lands. What they are and what 
they do makes more of an impression 
than studied propaganda as to the 
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ideal and the realities of Western 
Christian democracy. Union churches 
are found not only in Europe, in such 
centers as Paris and Berlin, but also in 
the Canal Zone, South America, the 
Near East, and the Far East. In Japan, 
the Tokyo Union Church is flourishing 
under the leadership of Galen Russell, 
former Congregational pastor in Con- 
necticut. In Athens, where the Greek 
Orthodox Church is strong, free 
churches are making an outstanding 
contribution under the leadership of 
George Wilson, until recently pastor of 
the International Church in Bangkok. 


Faith and Order 


In Burma 


In Burma, it is said that to be a 
loyal citizen is to be a Buddhist. How- 
ever, there are Christians in the land 
of many pagodas: Anglicans, Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, and Baptists. 
It might almost be said that in 
Burma, to be a Christian is to be a 
Baptist. At the moment the National 
Christian Council is organizing a 
“Faith and Order Committee” to 
study three questions: (1) problems 
arising out of the present separateness 
of the denominations in a land which 
is overwhelmingly non-Christian; (2) 
immediate steps for working together; 
and (3) relevance for Burma Chris- 
tians of the present and potential 
church unions in India, North India, 
and Ceylon. 


I. M. C. Loss, 


Lutheran Gain 


Rajah B. Manikam, well-known 
Indian Christian leader, has resigned 
as the first joint secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and of 
the World Council of Churches, and 
on January 14, 1956, will be con- 
secrated as the first Indian bishop of 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South India. He was the 
first Indian dean in Andhra Christian 
College, an institution in which Amer- 
ican Baptists cooperate with other de- 
nominational groups, and was also the 
first Indian secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India. Dr. Mani- 
kam holds an M.A. degree from the 
University of Madras. He also holds 
a Ph.D. from Columbia, a B.D. from 
Mt. Airy Lutheran Seminary and a 
D.D. from the University of Toronto. 


Protestants Cooperate: 
Medical Missions 


United States Protestant mission 
boards cooperate through eight hun- 
dred hospitals, two thousand dispen- 
saries, four medical colleges, one 
union medical training school, fifteen 
T.B. sanitaria, and one hundred and 
fifty schools of nursing—all overseas. 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: It is not a thing to rejoice over for 
many American Baptists when we boast of 
fellowship with others in spite of theology. 
If our Baptist faith throughout the world 
can no longer find a common denominator 
based on Bible doctrine, then on what kind 
of loyalty, conviction, or thought are we to 
unite? I think your caption for the picture 
[Missions, September, 1955, page 19, 
column 2] is misleading and untrue. 

D. E. GrirFirH 
Arnold, Nebr. 


SIR: Here is my $4.50 for a three-year 
subscription for the best missionary maga- 
zine money can buy and as evidence of my 
faith in you and the ongoing of this old 
earth. Again congratulations for turning 
out a product that is better than the best 
and gaining in wisdom and vision with 
each up-coming issue. Dr. Lipphard’s pene- 
trating analyses and deep social insights 
and your own prophetic editorials and wise 
selection of relevant material, make your 
paper the best that money can buy. Keep 
it up. We Baptists need the information, 
the inspiration, and the jarring jolts that 
come wrapped up with each issue. 

This does not mean that I agree with 
everything you publish. If I did I would 
not spend my money on the paper. I did 
not, for example, agree with my friend 
Cecil G. Osborne, in his article on the 
Near East situation [Missions, January, 
1955, pages 28-30]. In his attempt to do 
justice to the Arab problem he did an in- 
justice to the Israeli problem. As a matter 
of fact, there are two problems, an Arab 
one and also an Israeli one, and to ignore 
one or the other results in distortion. In 
the interest of truth, would it not be well 
to have the case presented for the other 
side? 

D. R. SHARPE 
Pasadena, Calif. 


SIR: Upon my return from a trip abroad 
following the Congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance, I picked up the last issue 
of Missions and read with great interest 
your article for the Seattle convention. I 
also read with interest Dr. Lipphard’s 
words in his article concerning other con- 
ventions in Atlantic City, “As I See It.” 

Perhaps your articles were written some 
time ago. They, therefore, would precede 
the first meeting of the program committee 
of the Seattle convention, of which I have 
been asked to serve as chairman. Your 
article woula have been very appropriate 
to that committee; for the things you are 
asking for in the editorial were considered 
at length and inserted into the program. 

There are two emphases that we desire 
to bring to the convention this coming 
year: one, evangelism; two, missions. 
When you look at the program in due 
course of time you will notice the large 
place we have given to the great work of 
our missionary program, not only in the 
matter of business, but each day a mission- 
ary emphasis. 

Let me again thank you for your edi- 
torial. I read Missions with a great deal 
of interest and feel it is one of the good 
magazines that comes to my desk. 

PreTeER SMIT 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Com- 
prehensive Commentary 


Text and Commentary: — Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews 
763 pages $8.75 


It’s not too late to get your copy 
of Volume 12 FREE! See or write 
your bookseller for details. 


at all 
bookstores 
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HOW OFTEN DO YOU GET 
MORE THAN YOU PAY FOR? 


‘*There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man cannot make a 
little worse and sell it a little cheaper 
—and people who consider price alone 
are his lawful prey. 

CHEAP goods are short-lived. They 
breed only dissatisfaction, regret, ex- 
pense and false economy.’’ 

John Ruskin 


Joseph Casavant built the first Casa- 
vant organ in 1837. His two sons, J. 
Claver and Samuel, later formed a 
partnership which this year celebrates 
its diamond jubilee. 

A pipe organ can be built f littl 

as T3000. with price ingentiog. ond. 

ually with the number of stops or set 

of pipes. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 


Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture. 


St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





JY Cvenites again brings its dra- 
matic yet disillusioning holiday, 
once known as Armistice Day, and 
now labeled Veterans Day. Except for 
the First World War survivors, most 
people have forgotten the origin of 
what was originally a sacred day in 
American history. Three years ago its 
name was changed, probably because 
“Armistice Day” had become an 
anachronism and an embarrassment. 
Few Americans today remember how 
it originated, on November 11, 1918, 
with the end of the First World War. 
That was thirty-seven years ago! 
Three years later, on November 11, 
1921, with the most solemn and spec- 
tacular military ceremony ever wit- 
nessed in the United States, an Un- 
known Soldier was buried in a stately 
tomb in Arlington Cemetery. 


At the burial of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, President Harding solemnly 
voiced an antiwar pledge in behalf 
of the American people when he said, 
“His sacrifice shall not be in vain... . 
This Armistice Day shall mark the 
beginning of a new and lasting era of 
peace on earth.” Lovely, but soon to 
be forgotten and repudiated words. 
That promised “new and lasting era of 
peace” lasted less than eighteen years! 
At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, in 1939, Arthur Porritt wrote 
in The Baptist Times of London, 
“Everything for which World War I 
was fought is gone. This annual com- 
memoration of Armistice Day has lost 
its original thrill and ought to be 
abandoned.” The Second World War 
(1939-1945) was followed by the 
Korean War (1950-1953) and nu- 
merous smaller wars and local con- 
flicts. From November 11, 1921, when 
the Unknown Soldier was buried, un- 
til today, our world has had no “new 
and lasting era of peace.” 

What makes this sorry fact all the 
more depressing is the new proposal 
in Congress to erect a second tomb in 
Arlington Cemetery and in it to bury 
an unknown soldier of the Second 
World War. When this was first sug- 
gested in 1950, President Truman 
asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to cover the cost. Then 
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came the Korean War. So the project 
had to be abandoned, because “it did 
not seem appropriate to proceed with 
the arrangements in view of the new 
fighting!” (Italics mine.) Here, then, 
is a realistic proposal. Why not ask 
Congress to appropriate $2,000,000 
and erect a third tomb for an unknown 
soldier of the Korean War? Surely he 
also deserves such national recognition 
and military tribute. Then on Novem- 
ber 11 of each year the President of 
the United States could deposit three 
memorial wreaths instead of one. 
There could be three military salutes 
instead of one. The whole nation 
could stand at 11:00 a.m. in reverent, 
yet increasingly reluctant, memorial 
silence for six minutes instead of for 
only two. 

Some readers of Missions may say 
that my proposal seems facetious, 
flippant, irreverent. By no means. The 
second and the third unknown sol- 
diers, one buried on each side of the 
first, would thus be perpetual re- 
minders that the first had really died 
in vain and that President Harding’s 
pledge had been repudiated. 


Vain and pathetic seems this an- 
nual Armistice Day military ceremo- 
nialism in the face of the threat of an 
atomic war. Let the Russians drop but 
a single hydrogen bomb on Washing- 
ton and in a split second the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier would vanish 
into atomic dust. Not even a button 
of the uniform in which-he was buried 
could then be found, nor would there 
be any Washington survivors to look 
for it! What our world today needs is 
a solemn, resolute determination to 
change a perfunctory ceremony to the 
unknown military dead into an un- 
wavering promise to the known civi- 
lian living—that the issues of our 
time shall be settled and the tensions 
resolved by peaceful negotiation and 
not by war. Only thus can we redeem 
President Harding’s repudiated pledge 
of a new and lasting era of peace on 
earth. 

a 


The tenth national Baptist group or 
association to join the World Council 
of Churches was elected into member- 





ship at the meeting of the Central 
Committee at Davos Platz, Switzer- 
land, in August. It is the National 
Baptist Convention of America, with 
2,600,000 church members. Now rep- 
resented in the World Council are 
ten Baptist groups: the American Bap- 
tist Convention, which voted in 1939 
at Los Angeles to become a member; 
the National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc.; and the Baptist Unions 
of China, Denmark, Holland, New 
Zealand, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Scotland. Here is magnificent 
Baptist representation in this world 
fellowship of Christians. But, alas, 
the Baptist witness is still incomplete. 
Several smaller American Baptist 
groups, notably the German-speaking 
and Swedish-speaking are missing, 
while the Southern Baptist Convention 
continues its policy of ecclesiastical 
isolationism, which is as unrealistic to- 
day as political isolationism. 


It is anybody’s guess how soon 
Southern Baptists will decide to break 
down the wall of separatism that sur- 
rounds*them and to recognize the 
realities of today’s world by becoming 
fellow members in the world fellow- 
ship of Christianity. The argument 
that by joining the World Council of 
Churches they would jeopardize their 
cherished, essential, and greatly to be 
commended independence as Baptists, 
is nonsense. What possible effect could 
the presence of four or more Southern 
Baptist delegates, or “messengers” if 
they chose so to call them, at an as- 
sembly of the World Council as at 
Evanston in 1954, or at a committee 
meeting as at Davos Platz, have upon 
the sovereign independence of the 
First Baptist Church of Little Rock, 
Ark., to cite merely one example? 

So long as Southern Baptists re- 
main outside this global fellowship, 
the total Baptist witness in it and the 
testimony which Baptists have to give 
to other Christians, is inadequate, in- 
effective, incomplete. They are assum- 
ing a grave responsibility for failure 
to give their witness in these days when 
Baptist principles of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state 
are in danger everywhere. The World 
Council has recently appointed a spe- 
cial commission to study the problem 
of proselytism in countries having es- 
tablished churches. This has impor- 
tant implications for Southern Baptist 
missionary effort in Europe. To this 
study Southern Baptists could make a 
superb contribution if they had a mem- 
ber on the commission. All Baptists, 
especially Southern Baptists, have 
nothing to lose, everything to gain, and 
much to contribute by membership in 
the World Council of Churches. 
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EDITORIALS 
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HEN the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the 

eleventh month rolls around this year, it might be 
well for all of us to turn to newspaper files for August 18 
and reread the Code of Conduct prescribed for American 
servicemen while in combat or as prisoners of war. It be- 
gins: “I am an American fighting man. I serve in the 
forces which guard my country and our way of life. I am 
prepared to give my life in their defense.” Now look again 
at the last sentence of that statement. Read it once more, 
slowly. “. . . prepared to give my life . . .” There is 
nothing new here; fighting men of all times have gone 
to battle prepared to give their lives. But how this grim, 
realistic fact comes home to us when it applies to our 
own flesh and blood! Surely there is a better way to settle 
international disputes—better by far than the ancient, 
barbaric method of war. When enough people in enough 
villages, town, cities, and countries in the world begin to 
think in terms of this “better way,” then a new code may 
be prescribed, which will contain these words: “I am 
prepared to live for my country.” 


Modern Warfare’s 
Ruthless Range 


ONTINUING the meditation suggested above, let 
us ponder a paragraph from a speech by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the American Bar Association 
convention in Philadelphia, Pa., August 25. Said the 
President: “Mankind wants peace because the fruits of 
peace are manifold and rich, particularly in this atomic 
age; because war could be the extinction of man’s deep- 
est hope, and because atomic war could be race suicide.” 
Here also, read the last clause again, slowly. “. . . war 
could be the extinction of man’s deepest hope, . . 
atomic war could be race suicide.” These words draw a 
diagram of the ruthless range of modern warfare. It in- 
cludes everybody. There was a time when professional 
soldiers fought professional battles more or less removed 
from the scenes of civilian life. But not today—not since 
the arrival of poison gas, the armored tank, the airplane, 
and atomic and hydrogen bombs. Now civilian popula- 
tions are as much in danger of destruction as armies and 
navies; towns and cities are in the line of battle as defi- 
nitely as military establishments. Men, women, and chil- 
dren in your town are as vulnerable as is Private John 
Doe or Corporal John Smith. Let no one be deluded into 
believing that there is any known defense against atomic 
warfare. There is none. Talk about evacuating large 
cities in the event of an air attack would be ludicrous 
if it did not spring from such basic unreason. Try getting 
through New York or Chicago or San Francisco under 
normal traffic conditions, and imagine what would hap- 
pen in an attempted mass evacuation! The President’s 
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words are true: “. . . atomic war could be race sui- 
cide.” No one would be exempt from its deadly thrust. 
Once it struck, there would be no place to hide, nowhere 
to go to escape its relentless fury. Let no one think other- 
wise on November 11. For butcher, baker, or candlestick 
maker, atomic war would mean burning, searing, sud- 
den death. 


Role of Asia’s 
Hungry Peoples 


NOTHER section of President Eisenhower’s Phila- 

delphia speech (see preceding paragraph) is of pro- 
found significance for our day. It has to do with the role 
of Asia’s hungry peoples in world affairs. ““The world,” 
said the President, “is astir today with newly awakened 
people. By the hundreds of millions, they march toward 
opportunity to work, to grow, to prosper, to demon- 
strate their self-reliance, to satisfy their aspirations of 
mind and spirit. Their advance must not, it cannot, be 
stopped.” Moreover: “These hundreds of millions help 
make up the jury which must decide the case between 
the competing powers of the world.” And that is not all. 
The President continued: “The system, or group of sys- 
tems, which most effectively musters its strength in sup- 
port of peace and demonstrates its ability to advance 
the well-being, the happiness, of the individual, will 
win their verdict and their loyal friendship.” Readers of 
Missions know that exactly that approach to Com- 
munist aggression has been the contention of this maga- 
zine all along. The cold war is a struggle for the loyalties 
of the common man in many lands, and the side that 
wins these loyalties will win the cold war. Hence the 
relevance of the current foreign-mission theme: “The 
Christian Mission in a Revolutionary World.” Doing 
something to make life livable for the hungry, dispos- 
sessed peoples of the world is a missionary opportunity 
as well as a governmental responsibility. So the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, meeting in Hono- 
lulu recently, declared that the fate of the world will 
be in large measure the fate of Asia, where there is a 
“tidal upheaval” of peoples struggling for a better way 
of life. ““These people,” the bishops warned, “are in full 
revolt against foreign political and economic control, 
against colonialism and imperialism. They are in revolt 
against age-old poverty and misery, no longer willing to 
accept passively gross inequalities of fortune. The earthly 
fate of hundreds of millions is at stake in their desperate 
efforts to conquer intolerable physical poverty.” Do not 
forget that the Christian missionary has a definite role 
in this struggle. And do not forget that Christian 
churches—our American churches, in particular—have 
a definite role in it. Wherever human need arises, wher- 
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ever men are struggling for a richer, fuller, more satis- 
fying manner of life, there should the churches be. We 
may be sure that there is where the Master would be— 


where, indeed, he is. 


Booming Statistics, 
Hollow Revivalism 


TATISTICS released recently by the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. reveal 

that more Americans belong to churches or synagogues 
than ever before. Total for all faiths is 97,482,611, or 
slightly more than six out of every ten persons in the 
nation. Percentagewise, 60.3 per cent of all Americans 
belong to churches or synagogues, a gain of 2.8 per cent 
over the previous year. Moreover, Americans are giving 
more money to religious causes than ever before, their 
churches are staffed by a greater number of ministers, 
and there are more new church buildings than ever 
before. Now, although we welcome any genuine ad- 
vance in religious interest and concern, it would be a 
serious mistake to assume that that interest and concern 
can be measured by statistics. Religion can easily become 
a fad instead of a faith, a system of magic rather than a 
way of life. Religious revival can quickly degenerate into 
religious revivalism. Henry Knox Sherrill, of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, voiced concern recently over 
the tendency of “easy religionists” to use God for selfish 
purposes of success, health, and freedom from burdens 
and strains. ““The heart of true religion,” he said, “has 
to do with offering ourselves to God.” In this same vein, 
James A. Pike, dean of the New York Cathedral, de- 
clared that true religion “puts God first and us second. 
Its true prayer is: “Thy will be done with our help’—not, 
‘My will be done with thy help.’ ” Even Billy Graham 
admitted recently that the current religious revival, so 
called, is in some ways “hollow.” Referring to Eugene 
Carson Blake’s Look article, “Is the Religious Boom a 
Spiritual Bust?” Dr. Graham is reported to have said: 
“In some ways Dr. Blake tells us it [the religious boom] 
is [a bust]. And I agree with him. It’s hollow.” The 
evangelist then pointed out three respects in which the 
current revival is hollow: in “defective repentance,” in 
“defective faith,” and in “defective consecration.” Plain 


enough, is it not? 


Bill of Rights 
Making News 


—— 168 years after the signing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, its Bill of Rights 
made front-page news. On that day—September 17— 
the Senate subcommittee on Constitutional rights con- 
ducted a hearing of citizens who wished to present peti- 
tions for “redress of grievances.” It was a ceremonial 
hearing, to be sure, but it became more than that before 
it was over. It raised the curtain on an authorized in- 
quiry into possible violations of Constitutional liberties. 
As a “churchman citizen,” Eugene Carson Blake, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches, disclaiming 
any intention of presenting an exhaustive “list of ‘griev- 
ances,’ ” struck this resounding note: “Let no govern- 
ment or branch thereof think of itself as the arbiter or 
controller of men’s opinions, convictions, or faith. . . . 
Let government remain the servant of the American 
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people, not their master.” Dr. Blake then pointed out 
certain abuses of our traditional freedoms in recent 
years—the un-American techniques of the House com- 
mittee on un-American activities; the temporary estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican; the 
“extraordinary power’ exercised by the attorney general 
in establishing a list of subversive organizations, and the 
injustices suffered by many loyal Americans by “inade- 
quately safeguarded security procedures.” A week later, 
on the anniversary of the adoption by the First Con- 
gress, on September 25, 1789, of the first ten amend- 
ments (Bill of Rights) to the Constitution, eighty-two 
nationally prominent Americans, in an open letter to the 
American people, demanded the end of all infringe- 
ments upon our traditional rights. Among the signers of 
this document were Robert J. McCracken, pastor of 
Riverside Church, New York, N. Y., and Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. At 
least some Americans are wide awake. The rest of us 
ought to be—indeed, must be, if the Bill of Rights is to 
continue as a safeguard to the rights and liberties of suc- 
ceeding generations. 


Indian Leader’s View 
Of the United States 


HAT do Christian leaders of other lands think of 

the United States? R. K. Sahu, executive secretary 
of the Christian Service Society of the American Baptist 
Bengal-Orissa Mission, in response to many requests 
during his recent visit to this country, has given us at 
least one man’s opinion—his own. In highly complimen- 
tary terms he writes about the “wonderful country” that 
America is—our abundance, our conveniences, our crea- 
ture comforts, which may be observed in country life as 
well as in the large cities. He mentions the kindliness, 
the discipline, and the basic honesty of the American 
people. He speaks of our churches, pointing in particular 
to the respect of their members for their ministers and 
of the concern of ministers for their members. All this is 
complimentary—doubtless too much so, as most Ameri- 
cans probably would agree. And then Mr. Sahu strikes 
a sledge-hammer blow which lands squarely upon our 
easy complacency. He writes: “Twenty-five years back, 
when I was in this country, there was prohibition. You 
would, once in a while, find somebody drunk. But now 
drinking is a common thing. One wonders why a nation 
so highly advanced, and using so many machines, does 
not keep her people from this evil.”” Well, Mr. Sahu is 
not the only one who wonders. With rising tides of 
juvenile delinquency confronting us, with crime increas- 
ing year after year, and with death on the highways fast 
becoming a national disgrace, it is high time that more 
and more of us start wondering. We spend millions in an 
effort to eradicate poliomyelitis and heart disease and 
cancer, but permit beverage alcohol to go on blighting 
the lives of increasing millions of our people. As a result 
of this indifference to a deadly enemy, alcoholism has 
risen in this country to alarming proportions. It is time 
to start wondering about the problem—and working 
toward its solution. Oliver Goldsmith was absolutely 
right when he wrete these familiar lines: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
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Coming to Grips with Revolution 


OT COMMUNISM, BUT REVOLUTION, is 
the basic, fundamental fact of our time. This revo- 
lution is worldwide—the first truly worldwide revolu- 
tion in history. Communism did not start it, for the 
simple reason that it is older and more universal than 
communism. Communism arose as one of the most seri- 
ous efforts to understand it and the most powerful world 
force that has set out deliberately to direct_it. It follows, 
therefore, that any political or religious movement that 
hopes to have a decisive influence in our world must 
understand this revolution and provide a better answer 
to it than communism has to offer. 

These hard facts about life today, the subject of two 
leading editorials in these columns in recent months 
(see summary in “Revolution and Justice,” Missions, 
September, 1955, page 15), are the thesis of a stimu- 
lating and challenging book—M. Richard Shaull’s En- 
counter with Revolution (New York: Association Press, 
$2.50). For a single, satisfying study of this year’s for- 
eign-mission theme, ““The Christian Mission in a Revo- 
lutionary World,” this book would be an excellent 
choice. From 1942 to 1950 its author, a Presbyterian, 
was a missionary in Colombia. Since 1952 he has been 
in Brazil, and currently is professor of church history in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Campinas. 
Having had his own encounter with revolution, he 
knows what the issues are and what is at stake in dealing 
with them. 

& 


The book opens with the story of a young Latin Amer- 
ican who was born and reared in a Christian home, edu- 
cated in a mission school, and had just returned home 
after graduating from a university in the United States. 
Speaking of his experiences in this country, he said to 
Mr. Shaull: “I found your churches much concerned 
about beautiful worship, new buildings, even spiritual 
revivals, but hardly anyone seemed to realize that Chris- 
tian faith has any relation to racial, social, and economic 
problems. I heard Americans talk all the time about the 
freedoms they want us to have; no one seemed much 
concerned about the injustices we can no longer bear.” 
So it is little wonder that this young man, in his own 
words, “returned convinced that the Communist is the 
only one who understands our problems, and that if you 
Americans continue on the road you are now following, 
many of my people will turn to Communism in despair.” 

Now, it is obvious that this young man was bitter. It 
is even more obvious that his appraisal of communism 
was fundamentally wrong. But he was keenly aware of 
the revolution that is sweeping like a tidal wave across 
the world today and of the apparent indifference of 
many Christians and many churches toward it. In Asia, 
in Africa, in South America— indeed, in all parts of the 
world—millions of people are in open revolt against the 
inequalities and the injustices which other men have 
forced upon them. And they have fully determined not 
to put up with these inequalities and injustices any 
longer. 

So our American churches are confronted with a live 
and persistent question: Will they grasp the meaning 
of this revolution, see the significance of communism in 
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relation to it, and respond positively to the challenge 
which it places before them? That is the $64,000 ques- 
tion for individual Christians and for churches today. 
And the answer—the response—will not be easy. En- 
counter with revolution, says Mr. Shaull, “pronounces 
a sentence of death on our self-centered, easy-going cul- 
ture. Through it, much that we may believe to be Chris- 
tianity is declared worthless, idolatrous, or irrelevant. 
Through it, we are being measured by the plumb line 
of divine judgment.” o 

The issues before us should be clear enough for any- 
one who bears the name “Christian” to see and to re- 
spond to with positive action. All over the world, people 
who for centuries have faced the grim reality of daily 
hunger, poverty, illness, and death, have learned for the 
first time in history that they do not have to live that 
wav any longer. So they are demanding immediate 
changes and they will follow any leadership that prom- 
ises to help bring these changes about. If the Christian 
churches and the Western democracies do not offer 
effective leadership in this crisis, then almost certainly 
communism and Communist governments will take 
command. And the hard, tragic fact about these two 
opposite leaderships is that peoples in the throes of 
revolution will not stop to distinguish between them. 

But the current revolution includes more than the 
demand for bread and health and longer life expectancy. 
It includes the revolt of the soul “against the religious 
ideas and moral bonds of the past.” People across the 
world, confronted daily with despair and the apparent 
meaninglessness of life, are fast developing negative atti- 
tudes toward all religions. After all, what have most of 
the religions of the world done to make life better for 
them? 

Indeed, what? What has Christianity done? What is 
it doing today? Writes Mr. Shaull: “For Christianity to 
set itself free from the four walls of its lovely sanc- 
tuaries, and get out into the world to meet the situation 
head-on, demands an effort we have, by and large, been 
unwilling to make. All too often, our failure to preach 
a relevant gospel has been matched only by our lack of 
passion in proclaiming it.”” Meanwhile: “Communism, 
which began as a simple economic theory, has been con- 
verted into a powerful religion and its followers have set 
out with passion to win the world.” 

* 


In general, there are three approaches to the current 
revolution. The first is to ignore it, to pretend that it 
does not exist. To do so, of course, is only to deepen and 
to spread the revolution and to play directly into the 
hands of the Communists. The second approach is to 
trv to stop the revolution by fascist methods—by substi- 
tuting a movement that is even more despicable than 
communism itself. The third approach, and the only one 
that gives promise of success, is to direct the revolution, 
guide it in the right direction, help to make it a creative 
and redemptive force in society. Surely we Christians 
ought to know that “no government, no matter how 
strong, can permanently stop the processes of social 
change nor the work of God in historv.” 
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Ten Years Since Hitler 


A brief visit to Germany recalls the recent past and raises some 


pertinent questions concerning the present . . 


. and the future 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





COCOUTEETE eee titnnet 


HE DINING-CAR STEWARD on a German rail- 
way had served me an excellent luncheon of con- 
somme, a huge, thick, superbly cooked pork chop gar- 
nished with vegetables, ice cream topped with fresh 
raspberries, and coffee. All it cost was six marks, or 
$1.44. Where can you get it on an American dining car? 
After most of the other diners had returned to their 
coaches, I talked with the steward. He proved to be one 
of the most interesting men I have met in more than 
forty years of travel. During the war he was the dining- 
car steward on Adolf Hitler’s special train. Vividly he 
described Hitler’s various moods as he had observed 
them—his furious spasms of rage; his frequent spells of 
melancholia; and his prolonged, lonely sitting at a table, 
meditating, and in stark nervousness biting off all his 
fingernails. Here surely was a paranoic, a neurotic, a 
psychopathic case, a madman. Thus we talked as I 
sipped my delicious coffee and the train sped through 
the countryside, with its sun-bathed fields ready for 
harvest. 

Finally, I asked the steward, “Is Hitler alive or is he 
dead?” For a split second he hesitated. Then he said, 
“Many Germans, especially the older and disillusioned 
generation, are certain that he is dead. Many young 
people, however, especially the young men who ten years 
ago were members of the Hitler Jugend and never got 
into the army, believe he is still alive.’ A few days later, 
on another train, a German business man to whom I 
addressed the same question, felt certain that Hitler 
had escaped from Berlin during the final days of the 
war, had fled to Spain in a private plane, and is now in 
hiding in Argentina. There is no conclusive evidence 
that he committed suicide in Berlin. Perhaps only the 
Russians actually know what happened. They were the 
first to arrive in Berlin. Thus far they have said nothing 
about Hitler’s death or disappearance. 

Memories of Hitler were awakened when I visited 
the fascinating, old university town of Marburg, one of 
the few towns to escape British and American oblitera- 
tion bombing. I went to Marburg for only one reason. 
I wanted to stand at the tomb of President Hindenburg, 
who had died in Berlin in 1934 while the Baptist World 
Congress was in session there. That congress had ap- 
pointed Herbert Gezork, now president of Andover 
Newton Theological School, and me to represent the 
Baptist World Alliance as guests of Adolf Hitler at the 
impressive military funeral in the Tannenberg Memo- 
rial in East Prussia. Together, Dr. Gezork and I made 
that memorable journey on one of the thirteen special 
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trains from Berlin. (See Missions, November, 1934, 
pages 520-524. ) 

Over Hindenberg’s casket Hitler made his historic 
remark, “We do not only bury Hindenburg; we bury 
the presidency with him!” For eleven short years that 
remark was true. Then came the war and in its final 
year, 1944-1945, the Russian Army’s relentless drive 
westward. Knowing too well what the Rusisans would 
do, and what they actually did to the Tannenberg 
Memorial, which was to them a hideous reminder of 
their defeat in the First World War, the Germans 
secretly removed the remains of Hindenburg from Tan- 
nenberg to Marburg. Here they now rest in the tomb 
beside that of his wife in St. Elizabeth’s Cathedral. 

The new tomb of Hindenburg thus symbolizes the 
irretrievable wartime blunder of England and _ the 
United States in permitting the Russians to invade and 
settle down in Central Europe. For a thousand years 
that had been the dream of Russian foreign policy. And 
in 1945, with the consent and blessing of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and former Prime Minister Churchill, 
whose knowledge of Russian history should have per- 
suaded them otherwise, that Russian dream was 
achieved. How ironical it now seems that this is pre- 
cisely what Hitler had warned the Western World to 
keep in mind! But the British and the Americans paid 
not the slightest attention to his warnings. They were 
so concerned with the possible German economic mas- 
tery of Europe that they disregarded all other dangers. 
So today Russia occupies Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. 


‘Les YEARS have passed since the disappearance, 
or death, of Hitler. These ten years have witnessed the 
postwar recovery of West Germany, in contrast with the 
stagnation of East Germany, as one of the most amazing 
facts of history. Everywhere the tourist sees evidence of a 
vast building boom, of hundreds of new factories and 
reconstructed war-damaged plants, of towering new 
office buildings and hotels, of a housing development 
of gigantic dimensions, as thousands of new apartments 
now stand on land that only ten years ago consti- 
tuted immense areas of rubble and ashes. German com- 
merce again reaches to the ends of the earth and is once 
again in fierce competition with British and American 
goods. The German mark is the second strongest of 
European currencies, with only the Swiss franc holding 
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a slight advantage. Hotels are crowded to capacity. 
Food is superb. 

This truly phenomenal recovery becomes all the more 
incredible when it is recalled from what point the re- 
covery started. That was zero! Ten years ago all Ger- 
man cities, with a few exceptions like Marburg and 
Heidelberg, were from 40 per cent to 80 per cent de- 
stroyed. They lay in ruins, acre upon acre of debris and 
rubble. ‘Today most of them have been rebuilt. 

Ten years ago Germany was a nation of destroyed in- 
dustry, facing the massive economic idiocy of the in- 
famous Morgenthau Plan. With the approval of former 
President Roosevelt, former Prime Minister Churchill, 
and former Dictator Joseph Stalin, as sanctioned at the 
Quebec War Conference of 1943, this scheme was de- 
signed to convert postwar Germany into an agricultural 
nation, a “goat pasturage” as the Germans derisively 
called it. After two years that fantastic proposal to 
wreak terrible economic vengeance on an entire nation 
was abandoned. Today German industry has been re- 
built from scratch. 

Ten years ago the German people were in the depths 
of despair, hopelessly disillusioned, physically and spirit- 
ually exhausted. Today a new spirit of optimism, hope- 
fulness, and confidence is in evidence. The starvation 
aid extended by the American Army of Occupation, the 
help of the Marshall Plan, the numerous relief efforts 
of the United Nations, of American churches, and the 
magnificent help furnished by Church World Service, 
as well as the aid given by denominational agencies, 
notably the Lutherans and the Baptists, all have con- 
tributed to a change in German outlook, prospects, and 
spirit that is one of the wonders of our time. But the 
chief contributor to this amazing recovery has been the 
willingness of the Germans to work, and work hard, for 
the restoration of their country from the ravages of war. 


Au THIS applies to West Germany. The contrast 
between the present booming prosperity of West Ger- 
many and the continued stagnation in East Germany is 
terrific and spectacular. Here is stark evidence for all 
the world to see, that under a system of free economy 
and individual initiative, mankind prospers, lifts its 
standard of living, and achieves a higher economic life. 
Call that capitalism if you wish. Whereas under a system 
of controlled economy, of state-owned and state-oper- 
ated industry, of government-planned activity, man- 
kind remains on a low level of existence, fails to achieve 
higher standards of living, never realizes its dreams of 
abundance and prosperity. Call that communism if you 
wish. You simply cannot rationalize the contrast between 
West and East Germany. You cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain it or merely argue it away. It is there for all to see. 

On a bench on the station platform waiting for my 
train to Constance, I found myself sitting beside a win- 
some, elderly German lady waiting for the same train. 
Her home village lay some distance northeast of Berlin 
in the Russian-occupied part of Germany. She had sat 
up all night in a crowded third-class coach on the long, 
slow, tedious journey to visit her married daughter who 
lives near Constance. For six weeks she hoped to work 
in a restaurant heavily patronized by tourists and thus 
earn some real German money to deposit as a “reserve” 
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in a bank in West Germany. Her East German money 
had little value. At the border station she had received 
only three West German marks for her eighteen East 
German marks. Since leaving home fourteen hours pre- 
viously, all she had had to eat for breakfast was one 
piece of bread and a small sausage wrapped in a piece 
of newspaper. On the train later I insisted that she go 
into the dining car and as my guest enjoy a second 
breakfast. Dismal was her story of conditions in the 
Russian zone, of poverty, unemployment, high prices, 
limited food supplies, and of Communist control of 
every phase of life. She is one of many millions of human 
beings who today are paying the price of that incredible 
blunder of permitting Russia to move into, occupy, and 
control Central Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
and the Black Seas. 


N OTHING is gained by deceiving ourselves. The re- 
unification of Germany, whereby East and West Ger- 
many will again become one nation, and the return 
to Germany of areas which former President Truman 
and former Prime Minister Attlee at the Potsdam Con- 
ference in 1945 handed over to Russia and Poland, as 
if on a silver platter, without the slightest moral or his- 
torical justification, constitute today’s gigantic unsolved 
European problem. Until that problem is solved, and 
that blunder rectified, there can be no permanent peace! 

The problem of Germany will be solved in one of 
three ways: (1) voluntary withdrawal of Russia from 
the ceded areas and the resulting reunification of Ger- 
many; (2) the reunification of Germany on Russian 
terms; (3) the reunification of Germany and the return 
of the ceded areas on American terms. Everybody knows 
what the second of these ways would involve. 

Fortunately, during the ten years since Hitler, the 
Baptists of West Germany have shared in the German 
recovery and prosperity and have achieved splendid 
progress. During the obliteration bombing raids of 
1940-1945, many of their church buildings were de- 
stroyed or damaged and their memberships scattered. 
All church buildings in the areas ceded to Poland and 
Russia were confiscated and handed over to Polish and 
Russian congregations. In West Germany, the Baptists 
have had to absorb thousands of Baptist refugees and 
build churches for them. 

American Baptist relief has been of immense help 
during the years since the war. At the Baptist World 
Congress in London it was reported that between 1947 
and 1950 more than 2,500,000 pounds of food and 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds of clothing and shoes were sent 
by Baptists to Germany. Statistics for 1954 make grati- 
fying reading when compared with the record before 
the war. In 1939 there were 355 organized Baptist 
churches in Germany, with a total membership of 
88,546. According to the Jahrbuch for 1954, there are 
now 526 churches, with a total membership of 97,790. 
Like the national economy, which in 1945 found itself 
on the bottom, so the Baptist movement in Germany 
had to make a fresh start from zero in 1945 and to climb 
upward. To have more than 500 flourishing churches 
and almost 100,000 church members today, is a superb 
tribute to German Baptist faithfulness and zeal. 

That could well be emulated by American Baptists. 
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How Are European Baptists F aring? 


An American Baptist pastor calls on several of his fellow pas- 
tors to seek answers to the questions that you, too, might ask 


By PAUL H. CONRAD 


COUEDEUNONU EU UETEOTEDETEOTELETE HUUUUCDEUORADEOOENN TE 


HAT WOULD American Baptists like to know 
about their fellow Baptists in Europe? Most of us 
have a fairly good understanding of the restrictions 
which have meant persecution and suffering to many 
in more than one country behind the Iron Curtain, but 
what I wanted most to know was how things were going 
among our churches and people in the free countries. 
So it occurred to me that by enlarging my journey both 
before and after the Baptist World Alliance Golden 
Jubilee Congress, I could visit a few pastors here and 
there and satisfy my inquiring interest. 
My first visit was in Holland on a Sunday morning. 
I left the tour party to go alone from The Hague to 
Amsterdam to see H. Bakker, pastor of the Baptist 
church in that picturesque city. On this particular morn- 
ing, Pastor Bakker was not in his pulpit in the heart of 
the city, but was conducting the worship service of their 
new chapel in a rented schoolroom in a housing develop- 
ment on Ernest Staesstraat. As I heard him that morn- 
ing, heard the congregation sing, felt the warmth of their 
Christian spirit, I was convinced that I would find more 
similarities than contrasts between European Baptists 
and our churches at home. 
“Most of these people,” explained Pastor Bakker, 
“are members of our downtown church and are here 
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just to help establish the work in this rapidly develop- 
ing community.” He then gave me a cordial welcome 
and interpreted for me as I brought the greetings and 
genuine Christian love of their fellow Baptists in 
America. 

I asked Pastor Bakker what initial steps led to the 
opening of new work such as this. ““We have been hold- 
ing street meetings,” he explained, “in order to acquaint 
the people with the Baptist message and plan for this 
area. It has been very effective. It proves to be a good 
means of getting our own members back of the move- 
ment.” 

After seeing the beautiful streets, elegant buildings, 
and lovely canals of the city, we stopped at the church. 
Severely modest on the exterior, it houses a most attrac- 
tive sanctuary to accommodate its membership of 220. 
The church was founded some eighty years ago. It is 
one of the fifty-one Baptist churches in the Netherlands, 
the total membership of which exceeds 7,000. The 
Union of Baptist Churches, of which T. Jansma, of 
Arnhem, is the general secretary, is putting special em- 
phasis upon youth and their future. They are proud of 
their youth movement’s Camp Renderloo, which ac- 
commodates 120 youngsters in houses and tents during 
several camping periods in the summer. 
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After a delightful dinner and home fellowship with 
this warm-hearted pastor and his fine family, I carried 
away with me an assurance that there is great promise 
here for Baptist expansion and evangelization in the 
near future. Growing from thirteen churches in 1901, 
with a total of 950 members, to four times as many 
churches today, Baptists of the Netherlands are getting 
in stride for a strong advance. “Does communism or 
Catholicism present any serious obstacles to your 
growth?” I asked. “Communism is no problem,” Mr. 
Jansma replied. “Roman Catholics, though strong in 
some areas, constitute only 33 per cent of the churches 
in the country as a whole. The Dutch Reformed is, of 
course, the state church and friendly relations continue.” 


Ararivinc next in Brussels, Belgium, I met by sur- 
prise Dana M. Albaugh, of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. He was on one of his periodic 
tours to observe the progress of new missionaries who 
have been designated for the Belgian Congo and have 
taken their language study in Brussels. He brought to 
our hotel three of the newest appointees, and several 
members of our tour party were thrilled to meet and 
talk with them. They were Rhoda Neilsen, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and Elizabeth Spinney, of Worcester, Mass. 
With them was Remy Malutama, who was converted 
at one of our mission stations in the Congo and later 
felt the call to prepare for a missionary ministry to his 
people. He had just graduated with high honors from 
the Normal School in Brussels and was on his way home 
to teach his people the love of God in Christ. 

In the absence of Raymond Sedeyn, Baptist pastor in 
Brussels, Dr. Albaugh and Miss Spinney piloted me 
around the city, showing me the work of Baptist leaders. 
We visited the lovely Evangelique Eglise Baptiste, where 
Dr. Sedeyn preaches each Sunday and conducts a 
prayer- and Bible-study meeting each Thursday eve- 
ning. He also preaches each Sunday at Le Mont sur 
Marchienne, about forty-five miles out of the city. There 
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Dana M. Albaugh (second, left) presents Congo missionaries (center)— 
Rhoda Neilsen, Elizabeth Spinney—to American Baptists in Brussels 
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are four similar Baptist churches in the mining areas of 
Belgium, located at Perewulz, Liége, Ougree, and Grace 
Berleur. The first named is a Polish refugee church, 
built recently with World Mission Crusade funds. Bel- 
gian Baptists say fervently: “This fund was a life-saver 
for us!” 

In Paris, I had an unforgettable evening with Henri 
Vincent, pastor of the First Baptist Church in that city. 
He came to my hotel and took me in his car to the center 
of Baptist work in France, at 48 rue de Lille. The fine 
old building has a very attractive church sanctuary. It 
also has several rooms for the Sunday school and other 
church organizations, for offices of the Baptist Federa- 
tion of France, and for a completely stocked book store 
of denominational literature and supplies. 

In answer to my question as to Baptist strength in 
Paris and France as a whole, Dr. Vincent said: “In 
Paris, there are two of our churches which have quite 
a substantial membership and are doing an evangelistic 
work. Most of our forty churches in France as a whole 
are small churches. You must remember that we are a 
minority group in this country and our churches are 
really to be classed as missionary churches.” 


D R. VINCENT pointed out that some 20,000 nomi- 
nal Baptists in France are scattered in other Protestant 
churches in cities where there are no Baptist churches. 
In the last ten years, six new buildings have been erected, 
and more are needed. But the great need above that is 
for money with which to expand. 

“What is the major emphasis in your churches?” I 
asked. Without hesitation, Dr. Vincent replied: “Evan- 
gelism! Our churches are very evangelistic. We are 
about to create a ‘Commission on Evangelism’ to study 
means of establishing Baptist churches in every city in 
France.” 

In answer to my inquiry about any outstanding diffi- 
culty which Baptists face, Dr. Vincent was quick to 
say: “About 80 per cent of the French people are bap- 
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tized in the Roman Church. Out of a population of 
42,000,000, there are approximately 800,000 Protes- 
tants. The Reformed Church (Presbyterian ) comes first 
and then the Lutheran. The churches of our federation 
have less than 2,000 members. Many of our converts 
come out of a Roman Catholic background and are 
difficult to indoctrinate. It is necessary to begin at the 
very beginning with them and teach the meaning of 
Christ as Lord and Savior.” 

I also learned during this eventful evening that the 
Baptist Federation of Europe, formed shortly after the 
close of the Second World War, has been making excel- 
lent progress. One of its first accomplishments was the 
organization of the European Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, of which Dr. Vincent himself is president. He 
stated that this society has opened a mission in the 
North Cameroons. Thus these staunch follows of 
Christ, though greatly in need of financial assistance 
themselves, are proving to be true Baptists by their 
missionary zeal. What they lack in wealth they make 
up in zeal for advancing the cause of Christ. 


In THE BRITISH ISLES, | felt it more important to 
take samplings of Baptist work in average churches, 
rather than seek out the well-known centers that have 
been so frequently visited. I have space enough to tell 
of only two of these in any detail. The pastor, W. N. J. 
Clarke, invited me to preach at West Leigh Baptist 
Church, at Leigh-on-Sea. It had been my privilege to 
meet Mr. Clarke several years previously, while he was 
serving the British Baptist Foreign Mission Society as 
pastor of the large East Queen Street Baptist Church, 
Kingston, Jamaica. During the two years of his ministry 
since his return to England, the church at Leigh had 
been literally bursting at the seams. 

I was impressed especially with the high caliber of 
the deacons that morning, and the love of the people 
for their fine, capable pastor. A brief sojourn in his 





Dana M. Albaugh (right) chats with Paul H. Conrad 
in front of the Baptist church, Brussels, Belgium 
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home that day, with Mrs. Clarke and their delightful 
children, Paul and Polly, was for me an experience of 
enduring blessing. I felt reassured that the rank and file 
of our churches in England have a bright outlook, be- 
cause a well-trained and dedicated ministry, such as I 
had witnessed there, and a carefully trained and com- 
missioned lay leadership. 

In Scotland, I singled out one of the average churches, 
namely, the 147-year-old Duncan Street Baptist Church, 
Edinburgh, of which J. Allen Wright is pastor. This his- 
toric church is growing rapidly under Mr. Wright’s effi- 
cient leadership. 

Coming from a fruitful ministry in Glasgow, this 
pastor informed me that there are approximately 5,000 
Baptists in that industrial center. Both there and in his 
present Duncan Street Church, the concern has ever 
been to grow through vital, soul-winning evangelism. 
Indeed, this concern is increasingly characteristic of 
Protestant forces in this staid, lovely land. “The recent 
campaign of Billy Graham,” said Mr. Wright, as did 
many others whom I had interviewed, “was of untold 
blessing to us. On the night of the relay television broad- 
cast of Billy’s address from London, two young women 
accepted Christ right here in our own watching congre- 
gation. I had the privilege of baptizing them last Sunday 
evening.” Through this consecrated pastor I learned 
that there are fourteen Baptist churches in Edinburgh, 
with a total membership of 3,180. The British Baptist 
Church on Queensferry Road is the oldest, having been 
organized in 1780. 

Wherever I went on these little journeys, I found our 
Baptist folk quite alike in their spiritual warmth and 
evangelistic missionary outreach. Their piety was not 
demonstrated in the repetition of religious cliches, but 
in the unmistakable evidence of the fact that they had 
truly met Jesus Christ and had experienced the saving 
transformation that he alone can give. I have returned 
to my own ministry humbled and strengthened for my 
task in this great, worldwide enterprise of our Lord. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. N. J. Clarke and son Paul, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex, England. Mr. Clarke is Baptist pastor 
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On 


Seeing Missions 
for the 
First ‘Time 


On a journey to overseas missions, only the 
leader knew what was in store for the others 
in the group—the anguish of hearts and minds 
as a world of desperate human need opened up 


By OZIE D. PRUETT 


HEN TWENTY-EIGHT American Baptists took 

off from the San Francisco International Airport 
on the morning of May 31, to be joined later by three 
others, only our leader, Ralph M. Johnson, knew what 
was before us in having our hearts and minds shaken 
by the experience of seeing our overseas missions for 
the first time. 

As a pastor I had preached on great missionary texts, 
believing they were God’s intentions for our day. I had 
urged increased giving to missionary work and had tried 
to lead our youth to dedicate their lives to training for 
missionary service. All of these things I did because I 
felt that God was at work in our world. These things 
I will not cease to do, but as I do them I will see where 
the gifts are going and the young people who are in 
service. 

In a youth meeting at Ottawa University a young 
woman came forward during decision time. She said she 
would like to prepare herself for missionary service. On 
this trip I saw her—Ruth Koonz, with her husband, 
William Cadwallader, in Bangkok. They were in lan- 
guage school preparing for their field of service. Other 
missionaries I had known in school or as young people 
in college or in summer camps. Now I saw them com- 
pleting their life’s ambition in other lands. 

When I gave the invitation for youth to accept God’s 
call to missionary work, did I realize the hardships and 
the sacrifices that missionaries must endure? I had only 
an uncertain knowledge of such work. Now I know, but 
still in part. The sacrifices, the homesickness, the discour- 
agements of these missionaries I could not experience 
in such a short visit. But I could see people, hear their 
stories, preach, make the long journeys, and share in 
part the burdens of the missionaries. 

Most of the time we saw missions at its best. Yet we 
felt the hunger for the gospel, the pressure of groups not 
friendly to missionaries, the physical as well as the spirit- 
ual needs of people. So it all became an unforgettable 
experience. There were times when tears filled our eyes 
and we took on an extra burden of prayer that God 
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Ozie D. Pruett enjoying luscious young coconut fresh 
from tree, Mission grounds, Roxas City, Philippines 


would make it easier for these servants of his. Other 
times we restrained our anger at the mistreatment of 
the people and their missionaries, just because they were 
Christians. It became an experience like a burning 
branding iron on cowhide. It was there to stay, to pon- 
der, to pray about, and to try to share with others, to 
the end that the great cause of Christ shall not lack for 
volunteers, or money, or equipment to erase the awful 
darkness of disease, ignorance, fear, and paganism in 
our world. 

I regret that I cannot mention every missionary by 
name and tell something about his work. But I recom- 
mend what we saw the missionaries doing in their devo- 
tional periods. They used A Book of Remembrance. If 
you use this book, in the course of one year you will pray 
for every missionary and servant of the convention, by 
name. Above all else, the missionaries want our prayers. 
As we called them together for a closing prayer before 
leaving a field, Dr. Johnson presented each missionary 
with a Prayer Fellowship card. These cards were passed 
out at the convention in Atlantic City. The missionaries 
rejoiced when they were told of the prayer group joining 
hands around the world. Over 300,000 cards had al- 
ready been mailed. 


Our BAPTIST WORK has adapted itself to dif- 
ferent fields. Some fields in Hindu, Islamic, and Bud- 
dhist areas are very discouraging. Converts are plucked 
one at a time and are few enough in any year. In these 
fields our greatest contribution is in areas of institu- 
tional work. Hospitals and schools are winning friends 
for the cause of Christ. When evangelistic efforts are 
made, these institutions already have prepared the way. 
Without them there would be no point of contact. Many 
people of other religions, even government leaders who 
are committed to their state religions, send their children 
to Christian schools. Yet they do not profess Christ as 
Lord and unite with the church. They want the fruits 
of Christianity without accepting Christ. 
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Children at Shin Sei Church, Nikko, welcome visitors: 
Adams, Johnson, Smith, Winters, Richardson, Bingham 


One of the reasons for this slow progress is our indi- 
vidual approach in a family society. In a family culture, 
if one becomes a Christian he loses his standing in his 
community and is often driven out. In leaving his home 
he loses his family and his inheritance. In some areas it 
means that the individual will starve, because oftentimes 
his ability to earn depends on the community, not on his 
ability. It would seem that our whole approach to these 
family-culture areas needs rethinking. 


Unt L ONE has personally confronted the intelligent 
Buddhist or swapped ideas with an educated Hindu, one 
cannot realize the measure of these religions. Christian 
missions must take the measure of these religions and 
prepare to win them. The theologians on this trip be- 
came aware, for the first time, that the Christian mes- 
sage is challenged very effectively. Only a prayerful, 
well-planned approach can be used to reach these peo- 
ples. There is little effect from quoting Scripture to those 
who will not accept it until they have seen it in real life. 
The point of contact must be somewhere else. Here is 
the real place for institutional missions. Its importance 
lies in the ground work laid for the evangelistic message. 
But missions can never be reduced to the work of 
institutions. Besides, this is our most expensive type of 
work. It ties up more missionaries and shows the least 
visible results. However, when missionary work has been 
tried without institutions, it has been short-lived and 
shallow. Our real task was stated by a clear-thinking 
missionary as follows: ““We cannot come to these areas 
that already have high standards of morality and expect 
to influence them with moral teachings. If we are com- 
ing to improve their standard of living, we can do a 
better job with the Government or some foundation 
committed to that task. Our only reason for being here 
is to change men’s hearts by the power of God. Any 
other reason is useless and fruitless for the church.” 
After seeing the simulated cave where five hundred 
of the best minds of Buddhism are taking two years to 
read through the Buddhist scriptures and revise them 
for modern use, I am convinced that the challenge is 
so great to the Christian church that the only way the 
revival of the old religions can be met is by a fuller 
stewardship on the part of every Christian. Either we 
will match the zeal of the Buddhists on their 2500th 
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From this group at the Karen Theological Seminary in 
Rangoon will come needed leaders for Burma churches 


anniversary, or they will win many converts from Chris- 
tianity, even in America. I had an interview with an 
English monk who spent two hours trying to convert 
the thirty-one American Baptists who were on this tour! 
The Buddhists are using this man to train missionaries. 

In India, Hinduism is being revived. Many Hindu 
missionaries are being prepared for service overseas. If 
Hawaii is admitted to the Union, it will mean a large 
percentage of these older religions in our country. A 
Buddhist monk recently gave the opening prayer in the 
government meeting in Hawaii. The revival of these 
old religions presents a new kind of resistance to the 
missionary’s appeal. Christianity is looked upon as be- 
ing an English-speaking religion. In the Philippines the 
people are saying, “Why didn’t the American religion 
come before the Spanish religion?’ The Hindus are 
anxious, and have always been, to send all American 
missionaries home. They do not want our religion. 

So, more and more Christian nationals are taking over 
responsibility for our work. But there are areas where 
these nationals are not prepared. The missionaries on 
some fields in India are working against time. They are 
desperately trying to find young nationals who can be 
trained to take their work. One doctor is fearful of 
coming home on furlough, because he might not get a 
visa to return. Who will look after the hospital if he does 
not return? Will the Government take over the hospital 
and throw out the Christian influence? These are vital 
questions. 


How LONG our missionaries will be permitted to 
remain on these fields, is not determined. Our hope is 
that Christianity has been rooted firmly enough to con- 
tinue to grow. It is a conflict, not only of religions, but 
of national backgrounds. One source of strength against 
the Hindu argument that Christianity is a white man’s 
religion, is the existence of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of India. It supposedly dates back to the coming 
of Thomas, the disciple, in a.p. 52. One of these men, 
a government official, is helping by pointing out the fact 
to other government leaders that Christianity existed in 
India long before any white man set foot on Indian soil. 

The return of the spirit of nationalism makes the 
Christian faith a lower level of patriotism. In reality, 
the Christians in most of these countries are considered 
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At Tura, Assam, in the Garo Hills of India, the con- 
gregation moves outside for morning worship service 


second-class citizens. In Burma, one is not a loyal citizen 
if he is not a Buddhist. When one becomes a Christian 
under these pressures, it is because he has found some- 
thing worthy of personal sacrifice. 

In some areas the Christian faith is looked upon as 
being an American religion and therefore is called “for- 
eign.” Too often the people refuse to see the true ap- 
peal of the gospel, because they see only the American 
culture and, too often, their desire for “profits.”” Because 
they are in constant contact with Americans who are 
working to profit by others’ mistakes, they think all 
Americans are alike. Some so-called business men who 
carry passports seldom see the United States. But they 
work as Americans. So the tendency is to place all Amer- 
icans in this class and to discredit any who profess to 
have other motives. 

The love of missionaries for their people makes this 
problem an extra burden. They work under the pressure 
of knowing that the local government may consider them 
undesirable and send them home. How important it is 
for American Christians to visualize these pressures and 
to pray for missionaries more earnestly than at any time 
in the past! 


In MANY FIELDS the work gives the impression of 
“too little and too late.”” Our work in Japan made some 
long strides immediately following the war. But the pace 
has slowed to a crawl. The revival of the Japanese 
religions has hampered the growth of Christianity. 
Through our schools we are winning some youth to 
Christ. But the shortage of Christian teachers makes it 
almost impossible to have a 100 per cent Christian 
faculty. 

The other side of the story shows the hunger of hun- 
dreds for the gospel. In some areas of India and the 
Philippines people travel long distances to ask someone 
to come to their village to preach the gospel. Heavy are 
the hearts of missionaries who must say that no one can 
come because of present responsibilities, and that there 
is no one else who can come because of a shortage of 
manpower or a lack of money. Our missionaries try to 
reach everyone. Some take carriers and make journeys 
of two or three months’ duration into almost inaccessible 
places. But even this zeal does not do the permanent job 
that is needed. Two men from a village in the Garo Hills 
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Missionary James M. Wood, Tura, Assam, and group 
from non-Christian village who requested preacher, school 


made a three-day journey to appear in court. Hearing 
that Americans were present, they came to ask that 
someone come to their village to preach for them. They 
also were interested in a school for their village. 


Every CHURCH I saw, every field, was always 
crying out at me the need for more money and more 
missionaries. Every field is worthy, but some have greater 
needs than others. The people themselves want to give 
and they do support much of their work. In all our areas 
our mission societies have tried to make the institutions 
self-supporting. In one field a training school for pastors 
is being built in connection with the church. Since Gov- 
ernment leaders are always saying that the nationals are 
forced to be Christians, the white-collar workers in this 
area are trying a new experiment. To show their willing- 
ness to follow Christ, even at the risk of their personal 
freedom, they spend one day a week carrying stones on 
their backs and heads to the spot where the church is to 
be built. The townspeople can see them as they work 
on their building on a public highway. By doing this 
work themselves they will save thousands of dollars, 
besides giving their Christian testimony. 

The one thing that the preaching of the gospel does 
in all these areas is to give purpose to life. You can- 
not travel in any of the countries we visited without ask- 
ing, “Why do they live?” Many times the people ask 
themselves that same question. The warmth of fellow- 
ship among Christians is appealing to the older religions. 
This is something they cannot reproduce. Christianity 
has brought hospitals and schools, but these have not 
been the complete story. Someone else could have 
brought them. In our Christian work, they have grown 
out of compassion for human need. It is not advance- 
ment for advancement’s sake. Now the people are find- 
ing a new way of life. They have found a God with 
redemptive purpose and self-giving love. The Buddhist 
talks about love, but his is a self-preserving love. The 
love of the Christian is to preserve others. 

It is the preaching of this gospel that frees people 
from the curse of fear. Christ is the answer to their 
old religions. He is the fulfillment of their dreams and 
desires. He does not answer them all alike—for each one 
has its individual problem—but when they come to him 
in sincerity and truth, he does not turn them away. 
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We Give Thanks 


Seekers of freedom in our day would do well to recall how our 
forebears went about making it a reality in their generation 


By JOSEPH R. SIZOO 


COPUETEEEEUEOEDEDEEEEEETEDEOE TEE ' 


HE HISTORY of the modern world turns on the 

story of four little ships. They were small, frail 
craft. Who owned them, where they were launched, 
what seas they sailed, when they sank to the bottom of 
the sea—of all that we know nothing. And yet, it is the 
irony of history that apart from these four little ships, 
civilization, as we know it, would never have come to 
ass. 
The first little ship was used by a group of fishermen 
on the Sea of Galilee. Jesus of Nazareth stood in the 
stern of it one day preaching the good news that God is 
love, that we are held by a love which will not let us go, 
that the individual is of inestimable worth, that there 
are divine possibilities in life, that man is recoverable, 
and that we can build a new world order founded upon 
compassion and good will. What a change that little 
boat has made for all mankind! Indeed, life has no 
meaning apart from it. 

The second little ship was launched thirty years later. 
It sailed from a port in Asia Minor over the Aegean Sea 
to a harbor in Greece. A passenger on that little ship, on 
one of its sailings, was Paul. He had heard a voice and 
had seen a vision. In obedience to these he carried the 
gospel of the Son of God into Europe. That little ship 
influenced forever the history of the Western World. 
Western culture as we know it is unthinkable without it. 

The third little ship sailed fourteen centuries later. 
It left a quiet harbor in Spain in search of a new passage 
to India. It tumbled through angry and uncharted seas. 
It was a grueling and fearsome journey, during which ill 
health and mutiny broke out. At last Columbus dropped 
anchor in the harbor of San Salvador, and the New 
World was discovered. That little ship opened the gates 
to a new world, and because of it a new era was born. 

The fourth little ship sailed one hundred and twenty- 
eight years later, from a port in southern England. It 
was a small ship, ninety feet long and twenty feet wide. 
It carried 102 passengers. For thirteen weeks it fought 
its way through mounting storms, until it was driven 
from its course. At last, when its food supplies were 
either exhausted or spoiled and the hull was water- 
logged, it dropped anchor in a little harbor in the New 
World. The name of that ship was the Mayflower; the 
name of that harbor was Plymouth. 

From that brave handful of people, the Pilgrims, has 
come our nation. Never have so few given so much to 
so very many. They built rude shelters in the clearings; 
they cultivated six acres of land; they endured the severe 
winters; their water supply was rationed for two years. 
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Before six months had passed, one-half of their number 
had died and were buried in graves made level with 
the ground. They were poor; they provided only one- 
tenth of the funds necessary for the adventure. They 
worked twenty-three years to pay back their debtors, 
London bankers. They ate the unaccustomed diet of 
fried fish and ground nuts. Yet their first act when they 
brought in their first harvest was to gather for a day of 
fasting and thanksgiving. Now, after.more than three 
hundred years, this nation, under God, pauses on this 
annual Thanksgiving Day to remember them and bless 
God for this inheritance. - 


W HAT the Pilgrims ask of us is not so much to be 
remembered as to be vindicated. Many of their hopes 
and aspirations have not yet been fully realized. They 
placed in our hands a torch, and there is still dark- 
ness to be conquered. They laid the foundations of a 
new society, but the superstructure is not yet completed. 
They sowed seeds, but fields are still to be cultivated 
for the harvest. As we address ourselves, therefore, to 
these unfinished tasks, the Pilgrims face us with three 
very disturbing and searching questions. 

1. Their first question is this: “We were willing to 
take the risks for freedom. Are you?” 

They had no material comfort. No promises or as- 
surances lured them. They were not dazzled or en- 
tranced by guarantees. They knew nothing about secur- 
ity. They always lived on the perilous edge of want. 
They were cold and hungry and lonely. But, blessed be 
God, they were free! They could worship God according 
to the dictates of their consciences, with no one to 
bludgeon or terrify them; they could speak their minds 
without the terror of thought control; they could vote as 
they wished; they were free to criticize. They were no 
longer tools in the hands of charlatans or pawns in the 
hands of political dictators. They were willing to take 
risks for freedom, and they got it. 

You can almost hear them ask, “Are you willing to 
take risks, face hardship, endure travail for freedom’s 
sake?” Too many people think of freedom as a precious 
treasure, wrapped in tinsel and tissue, carefully held to- 
gether with colored ribbon—something to bring out of 
hiding now and then, dust off, sing over, and return to 
its hiding place. You cannot inherit freedom any more 
than you can inherit virtue. You cannot give people 
freedom any more than you can give them character. 
It is something which each generation must achieve. 
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We want free education, but why then do we grudg- 
ingly support schools and colleges? We want public 
health, but why do we hesitate to support health centers 
and hospitals? We want national ‘unity, but why do we 
keep alive wretched misunderstandings and bigotry? 
Democracy is a form of government so high and so ex- 
alted that it requires a high level of intelligence to appre- 
ciate and a high standard of character to maintain. Are 
we willing to accept the risks? 

2. There is a second disturbing question the Pilgrims 
ask of those who would carry freedom’s torch: “We 
founded our freedom on God. Have you?” 

Theirs was a society held together by a living faith 
in a living God. The driving force behind freedom was 
the conviction that they were children of God, and never 
drifted out of his love and care. The Mayflower Com- 
pact begins with the ascription, “In the name of God.” 
The charters of the thirteen original colonies, with one 
exception, begin with a recognition of God. Freedom 
was to the colonists unthinkable and impossible apart 
from moral and spiritual integrity. It rested, not on a 
revolt against God, but on a reverence for God. The 
first public building they erected was a church, so that 
they might never forget the source of their hard-won 
freedom. The American Revolution of the eighteenth 
century was made possible by the political revolution of 
the seventeenth, and that, in turn, was made possible by 
the spiritual revolution of the sixteenth. It was fanned 
by the flames of the four Johns: John Calvin, John 
Milton, John Bunyan, John Wesley. The institutions 
which Puritanism stamped upon our country—the Puri- 
tan Sabbath, the Puritan home, the Puritan conscience 
—were all centered and anchored in God. 


Frrepom is a spiritual thing. We boast of freedom 
of religion, but freedom of religion does not mean free- 
dom from religion; liberty of conscience does not mean 
liberty from conscience. It is still true that without God 
all is vain. The fundamental, rock-bottom question be- 
fore our age is this: Do we live in a world which has 
man at the center, or do we live in a world which has 
God at the center? It is the first which is riding high, 
wide, and handsome. Many have made themselves be- 
lieve that steam shovels, and tractors, and chromium- 
plated door knobs will bring “peace on earth, good will 
to men.” They are sure that as long as enough accom- 
plishments tumble out of the cornucopia of human 
genius we will be marching to the promised land. It has 
created a tool-making civilization, to which Karl Marx 
calls the tune, with his watch cry of economic deter- 
minism. On that basis religion is only a fifth wheel, a 
pleasant, nostalgic hangover of childhood. 

But it has not turned out very well. It is a dead-end 
street. It has brought moral insensibility, spiritual bewil- 
derment, and mental confusion. It has left a desolating 
neurosis. It cannot make good its claim. The seeds of 
national decay are never in its political technique, social 
regulations, or economic law, but in the character of 
its peonle. The roots of national life are nourished in 
the soil of a living faith; if the soil becomes sour, the 
roots wither and the tree perishes. Take away this moral 
and spiritual conviction and nations can no more sur- 
vive than a watch can run with a broken main spring. 
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It is still true, ““That nation alone is great whose God is 
the Lord.” 

3. There is a third uncomfortable question which the 
Pilgrims ask us: “We expressed our freedom in terms of 
responsibility. Do you?” 

They lived together for the common good. They were 
not a collection of individuals, but a society. They were 
willing to make allowances for one another, adjust them- 
selves to one another, accept one another, trust one an- 
other. They submerged their own personal desires for 
the good of all. They lived with an intelligent concern 
for the whole group. 

They thought of freedom, not in terms of securing 
favors, but of rendering service. They did not demand 
rights, but accepted responsibility. They asked not 
“What can we get out of it?” but “What can we bring 
to it?” They did not wrap themselves up in the dry ice 
of self-seeking. They buried their personal interests in 
an intelligent concern for all. They lived for one another 
and with one another for the common good. 

That has always been the pattern and dynamic of our 
American life. We want to live in good will with all 
mankind. It is true that sometimes we say this rather 
blunderingly. Sometimes we blow hot, and sometimes 
we blow cold. But underneath everything and in spite 
of everything, we want to live and let live and help live. 
That has always been true of the past. But is it true 
today? May I call to your mind that in 1880 about 87 
per cent of the population accepted the duty of citizen- 
ship by voting. In 1940, that number had fallen to 63 
per cent, and in 1948 only 41 per cent of the population 
eligible to vote actually cast a ballot. If the ballot box is 
important to our citizenship, do you think we live with 
an intelligent concern for one another? 

Take another example. There are areas in our na- 
tional life where bigotry, intolerance, and hate are rais- 
ing their ugly heads. We see evidences of racism, section- 
alism, bigotry, character assassination. These things do 
not disturb us. We just shrug our shoulders and walk 
away. We are becoming calloused and indifferent to the 
pain of others. Do you think that is living with an in- 
telligent concern for one another? 


GrorcE SANTAYANA, the distinguished Harvard 
savant, whose lonely life ended in the lonely cell of a 
monastery in Rome, once said to a group of Harvard 
students, “If it were given to me to look into the heart 
of man and found there no good will, I would say ‘You 
are not an American.’ ” Is that true today? 

If freedom is to find expression in responsibility, we 
shall have to assume more responsibility for those be- 
yond our frontier, who share the hopes and aspirations 
of freedom with us. May I remind you that two-thirds 
of the world is going to bed hungry tonight. Hunger 
does queer things to people. That is why communism 
feeds on hunger. We cannot rid the world of commun- 
ism by fighting Russia. We can rid the world of com- 
munism by fighting hunger, misery, want. disease. and 
ignorance. We in the Americas have the raw material 
and resources to fight that battle. Whether it is peace or 
war in the world of tomorrow, rests upon our comnas- 
sionate, intelligent concern for the disinherited peoples of 
the earth. 
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Among the Current Books 





HIGHWAYS OF WORSHIP. By 
Mary Beth Fulton. The Judson 
Press. $2.00. 


In this book the author says that 
her purpose is to unite the worship of 
God with the daily experiences of life. 
The heartfelt cry of all Christians 
from the first disciples to the present 
day has been, “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” These words form the title of 
one of the chapters. Here Miss Fulton 
elaborates on the five significant steps 
to prayer—silence, expectancy, thanks- 
giving, confession, and intercession— 
found in George A. Buttrick’s pam- 
phlet “A Technique of Private 
Prayer.” Women especially will find 
the chapter on “Fruit of the Spirit” 
helpful, because this is the year’s 
theme for the members of the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 
This chapter surely will be used over 
and over again during the year. These 
are only two examples of the many 
suggestions, songs, poems, and prayers 
which the book contains. Each medita- 
tion—a complete worship experience 
—can be used effectively in any devo- 
tional service. 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS IN 
STORIES. By Julius Fischbach. 
Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Disinguished for his successful min- 
istry to children in his great church 
in Lansing, Mich., Dr. Fischbach has 
put many a minister in his debt 
through his fresh treatment of a thou- 
sand themes for children’s sermons. 
This book, his fourth, has thirty-one 
intriguingly treated topics, all of them 
meaty with material designed to cap- 
ture the interest of teen-agers. His 
homiletic gamut includes kites, car- 
toons, Caruso the rooster, and Carey 
the cobbler-missionary. While this vol- 
ume seems adapted to older children, 
still any resourceful pastor could read 
any one of them through once or twice, 
and then from memory fascinate and 
instruct any typical children’s congre- 
gation during that delightful portion 
of the church service. 


THE QUALITY OF QUIROS. By 
Robert Reynolds. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Inc. $3.75. 


This novel, based on an actual sea 
voyage to the South Pacific in the year 
1595, centers around three persons 
who played important roles in the 
daring adventures of the late sixteenth 
century. The chief character in this 
moving tale is the one from which the 
book gets its title, Fernando De 
Quiros, the last of the famed Portu- 
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guese navigators. He felt called upon 
to “accomplish a work of humane and 
religious imagination.” In his com- 
pany is Isabel Barreto, the only woman 
in history to have the distinction of 
being governor of a voyage of explora- 
tion and colonization. The third per- 
son is Alvaro De Mendana, the last 
of the great Spanish explorers, out of 
whose imagination this adventure was 
conceived. This background serves but 
as a harbor from which to set sail to 
discover treasures for which man has 
sought throughout history—to find 
meaning and purpose in a troubled 
world. The author skilfully steers his 
craft over troubled waters to find and 
bring back an answer to life’s tragic 
perplexities and deep basic needs. Past 
traditions and present customs (some 
good, some bad) and the deep basic 
motives of evil, good, hatred, love, in- 
injustice, and justice have molded his- 
tory through the centuries and still de- 
termine man’s destiny, socially, men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually. The 
part individual actions play in mold- 
ing world history and determining 
spiritual concepts are realistically pre- 
sented in this exciting story. This is not 
a historical novel, nor can it be called 
a religious book, but it leads to this 
historic and religious truth that “in the 
voyage of our human soul the true 
course toward good is the great course 


toward God.” 


THE LIFE TO LIVE. By Frederick 
M. Meek. Oxford University Press. 
$3.00. 


This is a volume .of sermons 
preached in Old South Church in Bos- 
ton during the past two Lenten sea- 
sons. The first part of the book is a 
treatment, and a very good one, of the 
Beatitudes. The second part is based 
on other sayings or experiences of 
Jesus. There are two Easter sermons 
in the volume, and one Palm Sunday 
sermon. Illustrations, though not in 
profusion, are well chosen and original. 
One has the feeling that here is a man 
who writes a sermon every weck. 
Therefore the sermons are interesting, 
fresh, attractive. They give body and 
contemporary meaning to the New 
Testament material discussed. 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT. By 
Marjorie Wilkinson. Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


This book is full of pertinent illus- 
trations and examples of men and 
women, of different nations and gen- 
erations, who testify that in respond- 
ing to “the gift of the light” they 


found an inner radiance that enriched 
their lives, blessed their marriage and 
family life, and deepened their fellow- 
ship with humanity and God. The 
guiding light drove away their fears, 
brought lasting peace, and enabled 
them to discover the priceless secret 
of the art of spiritual living. Those 
who read this book prayerfully will 
find their hearts strangely warmed by 
an inner flame that burns with un- 
dimmed luster. Bach, Heine, Under- 
hill, and Muriel Lester are listed 
among the more than one hundred 
and thirty names appearing in the 
index. It is especially good for Christ- 
mas reading. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GOD. By 
Stephen C. Neill. Association Press. 
$1.25. 

MARK’S WITNESS TO JESUS 
CHRIST. By Eduard Lohse. Associ- 
ation Press. $1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 
By Charles E. Raven. Association 
Press. $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN GIVING. By V. S. 
Azariah. Association Press. $1.25. 


Sponsored by the International Mis- 
sionary Council, in cooperation with 
the Christian Literature Council of 
Great Britain and the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture of the United States, these books 
in the “World Christian Books” series 
are, in the words of General Editor 
Stephen Neill, planned to “help the 
Christian to understand his faith, to 
find the answers to the questions that 
he and other men are asking, and to 
know how to present the faith to 
others.” So the aim was “to write so 
simply that ordinary members of the 
church who wish to study their faith 
may be able to use these books as 
individuals or in study groups and so 
to grow in knowledge and understand- 
ing.” Both objectives have been at- 
tained, making this a series that merits 
careful reading and thoughtful study. 


CONQUERING THE SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS. By Lance Webb. 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


After an introductory chapter which 
deals with self-love as the great sin, 
there are chapters on the seven deadly 
sins which are considered as active 
forces at work in our world today: 
pride, envy, anger and intolerance, 
dejection, avarice, lust and gluttony, 
and anxiety. [Illustrations are well 
chosen from the Scriptures, classical 
literature, drama, and recent novels. 
The plain teaching of the Bible, espe- 
cially of Jesus, is emphasized. The 
author is well trained in counseling 
and the psychological approach to 
men’s problems. 
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Pariners IN THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





We Recommend It 
By HOWARD R. STEWART 


EOPLE SAID our church could 

not expect to have larger offerings, 
that most of our people were giving 
all they could. Did not our church rank 
high in the area for its giving? Yes, 
the people had good arguments for not 
expecting much of an increase even if 
we were to conduct an eight-step 
every-member-enlistment campaign. 
But an examination of our records 
showed that less than 20 per cent of the 
members were carrying the financial 
burden of the church. 

You see, our church is located in 
Carbondale, on the border line of 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite coal field. 
Black diamonds, they called it The de- 
mand was great and men risked their 
lives to get it from dark caverns below 
the ground. The community prospered. 

Then within a few years the number 
of men employed at the collieries 
plummeted from 6,000 to 600. The 
population of our city dropped from 
22,000 to 16,000. The State Employ- 
ment Office had over 2,000 registered 
unemployed. Our church membership 
dropped from a high of 950 in 1920 to 
450 in 1955. 

What did we do to improve the 
situation? A guest leader was invited 
to conduct a planning-for-action con- 
ference in our church. Forty-five of our 
leaders and workers shared in this. The 
board of trustees, after receiving the 
recommendations of the P.F.A.C., 
authorized the pastor to appoint a 
committee for the conduct of an eight- 
step every-member-enlistment cam- 
paign. The committee appointed in- 
cluded a coal company executive, two 
bankers, a plant foreman, a contractor, 
and a wholesale jeweler. 

How did these men accept the 
challenge? First, they met with one of 
our competent leaders from the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation. Manu- 
als in hand, they considered each of 
the eight steps. They were hesitant 
about the appraisal, but agreed that in 
order to have a successful campaign, 
each step must be followed to the let- 
ter. There could be no cutting corners 
when so much was at stake. 

Second, each chairman turned to the 
task of appointing his committee. Ulti- 
mately we had about one hundred 
people involved in carrying out the 
program. Believe me, this program 
promotes itself! 
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Third, the committees went into 
action. The appraisal chairman called 
a meeting of his committee, and in 
spite of a heavy snowstorm there was 
almost perfect attendance. The pro- 
posal committee brought in their lists 
from church organizations and boards. 
The publicity chairman arranged for 
newspaper publicity and the congre- 
gational dinner meeting. The com- 
mittee on advance pledges readied its 
list and the organization chairman 
selected his teams. Carrying out the 
many details was easy; for we followed 
the schedule in our manuals. 

At last the day came for the dinner 
meeting. An unprecedented goal of 
$30,000 was presented and accepted 
by the members, who had been kept 
informed of the progress of the cam- 
paign by letter during the previous 
two months. 

Dedication Sunday arrived with an 
air of great expectancy. At the moment 
of dedication, fifty-two men came for- 
ward to dedicate themselves to their 
task. It was a thrilling sight. One of 
the deacons remarked, “I have not 
seen so many men together like this 
since Billy Sunday was here in 1914.” 

After lunch at the church, they went 
out two by two to present the challenge 
of a personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ. 

At the end of the visitation period 
we sat down at our victory dinner to 
evaluate the results. 

The total amount pledged was $22,- 
000, just $8,000 short of our goal. 
This might look like failure, but to 
our people it spelled success ; for $8,000 
was the highest amount that had been 
pledged in the 107-year history of the 
church. So it was a $14,000 victory, 
and our missionary giving has more 
than doubled. 

Were there other than financial re- 
sults? Most churches present a female 
complexion to the world. Our fifty-two 
men give glowing testimony to the 
vital challenge of personal commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ and what it can 





New end-of-year materials will em- 
phasize the opportunity of bringing 
“Joy to the World” through your 
church and its American Baptist 
world mission. Packet of materials 
will be received by the pastors during 
November. 


mean to any man who accepts it. Our 
people are united in an effort of mu- 
tual concern and freshly alert to the 
joys of Christian stewardship. They 
have an enlarged vision of the whit- 
ened fields. One important result, 
which is becoming more apparent ev- 
ery day, is the challenge the program 
has passed on to the Y.B.A. committee 
to do an even better job. One other 
result is the interest shown by churches 
of other denominations in Carbondale. 
The ministers of the Methodist con- 
ference have invited me to present the 
program to them. 

Yes, our church heartily recom- 
mends the eight-step every-member- 
enlistment campaign, not only as a 
means of raising more money, but in 
order that more people may experience 
complete personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 


Kansas Layman Appointed 
To Field Counseling Staff 


Cliff Smith, of Wellington, Kans., 
was recently appointed a field coun- 
selor to serve in Indiana and Illinois, 
according to an announcement by 


Ralph M. Johnson, general director of 


Field Counselor Cliff Smith (left) 
consulting with Executive Secretary 
Paul Smith, of Iowa, regarding plans 


the Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion. Mr. Smith is well known in 
Kansas for his activities among the 
laymen, having served as state chair- 
man for the Churches for New Fron- 
tiers program. He also promoted this 
program in Iowa. He has been promi- 
nent in the automotive field in Well- 
ington and very active in his church. 


Book of Remembrance 


All Baptists will enjoy the daily read- 
ings in the 1956 A Book of Remem- 
brance, giving little vignettes of the 
work of our missionaries. It is edited 
by R. Dean Goodwin, director of com- 
munications, and Janet Muir. Miss 
Muir also designed the cover. The 
price is only 75 cents, and it may be 
ordered from your nearest book store. 
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‘Rejoice’ 
FTER Jesus had healed a woman 
who had suffered for eighteen 
years, Luke records that the people 
“rejoiced for all the glorious things 
by him.” Following 
me an earlier miracle 









hes “e they said, “God 
; © hath visited his peo- 
ple.” God is still 


3 = “visiting” his people 
and doing “glorious 
things” for which 
we can all “rejoice.” 

In our mission 
hospitals the lame 
are made to walk; in the Christian 
centers lives are rescued from evil; in 
Bible schools around the world all 
ages are being taught to “observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you”; miracles of the new birth are 
taking place daily as witnesses tell 
friends that God is “visiting” to re- 
deem and forgive. 

Every day we should “rejoice” and 
“give thanks” that we have the op- 
portunity of seeing God at work. He 
is doing “glorious things” through 
those who pray, teach, give, and live 
for him. American Baptists should be 
dedicated to these ministries. As we in- 
creasingly give ourselves to this work 
we shall have many more reasons to 
“rejoice” over the “glorious things 
that are done by him” through the fel- 
lowship of the Baptist world mission. 


Waypur— bre 


CMC Field Counselor 


P.F.A.C.’s Still Popular 


In addition to the thousand churches 
profiting last year through planning- 
for-action conferences, reports from 
across the country indicate that hun- 
dreds of more churches are taking ad- 
vantage this fall of opportunities of- 
fered by this program. 

Designed by the field counseling 
department of the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation to help churches dis- 
cover their needs and opportunities, 
this program has achieved great suc- 
cess in making dreams come true. By 
helping to uncover untapped resources, 
the program points the way to an en- 
larged and more fruitful ministry for 
each church, based on its individual 
requirements. Churches which have 
not participated in this one evening 
conference of its leaders, held in its 
own building, should contact their 
state or city promotion office now. 
Competent guest leaders are still avail- 
able, with the necessary materials to 
make this free service a thrilling ex- 
perience for your church. 
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The Many-Story Book 


By ANNE J. HANSEN 


As I LOOK back over the past 
months, I could be very discour- 
aged. It is only as I see a little ray of 
light here and there that I can say 
truthfully the words of our conference 
theme, “And yet will I be confident.” 

Some months ago, two Bible women 
spent three weeks in a village nine 
miles away. Only big-wheeled oxcarts 
dare venture over the nine miles of 
boulders, rocks, twelve-inch ruts, and 
other irregularities that make up the 
path they refer to as “main road.” 
Yet I have been bold enough to juggle 
the station wagon over this fearsome 
trail, each time holding my breath as 
we bumped along over the hillside 
ledge. The Bible women spent three 
miserable weeks there, during the rains. 
One was ill most of the time. They 
lived in a house that leaked, and they 
had a hard time finding dry wood for 
their cooking fires. 

Nevertheless, they struggled to do a 
few things. There were some who had 
a desire to learn to read. Diligently 
they taught them day by day. The 
Bible women did this with no heart in 
their work. A village where there was 
no teacher, no school, not one single 
literate person! Just how would these 
who were learning carry on with no 
one to help them afterwards? If they 
did not keep practicing, they would 
soon forget even the little they were 
then learning. When I went out to 
get them, they were all ready to leave. 
They had done no good, they said— 
it would have been better had they 
never come. On this dreary tune, we 
left the village, and the car seemed to 
hum this same tune as it jerked and 
jostled us over this untamed “road.” 

A few days ago, Susanama, one of 
those who had begun to learn to read 
during the time the Bible women were 
in her village, came to see me. She 
was determined to learn in spite of 
everything. Everyone she thought 
could read she would ask to help her. 
By doing this she had at least not for- 
gotten what she had learned. When 
she came a few days ago, she presented 
quite a sight. There she stood in her 
gray rags, holding her ragged baby 
across her hip. In her other hand she 
carried her dog-eared Stage One adult 
literacy book. Here she also held the 
end of a much-knotted cord which 


led to a rooster limping along behind 
her. 

First she disposed of the chicken. 
She said: “When the Bible women 
were in my village, I promised to give 
a chicken to God as my offering for 
women’s work for the year. Do you 
not remember? I have brought it now 
for you to buy. Is not Christmastime 
a good time for the giving of gifts, 
even to the Lord?” 

Actually, I had forgotten this prom- 
ise, because of all the other depressing 
things about the place. Promises are 
so lightly made and so easily forgotten. 
It was a hopeful note out of a situation 
that had seemed hopeless. In spite of 
having all the chickens I really needed 
for Christmas, I bought her rooster, 
cord and all, and she grinned with 
satisfaction as she clinked her offering 
into the condensed milk tin that served 
as her offering box. I, too, was satis- 
fied. I was about to turn to other 
work, when I saw that she lingered 
and turned inquiring eyes upon me, 
and then she smiled broadly. 

“There is another errand upon 
which I have come. If you will show 
so much kindness as to let me take 
back with me another book, I shall be 
most happy.” 

I knew she had not finished this one 
yet. Perhaps it is that she wants one 
to replace this ragged one, I thought, 
but I cannot keep giving new ones 
just because the old one is ragged. 
She must learn to take better care. 

“It is another book I want, one 
which has in it many stories of our 
Lord Jesus,” she went on. 

“But I have no such book that you 
can read. They are all too hard. When 
you have finished this I can give you 
one, and later I can give you a Gos- 
pel.” 

“Ah, you do not understand. It is 
not for my own reading I need this, 
but for another one.” 

I wondered what she was getting 
at, knowing there was no literate per- 
son in her village. Then I asked with- 





Anne J. Hansen, missionary stationed at 
Cumbum, South India, is the author of 
the booklet of eight worship services titled 
“Parables from Farthen Vessels” and the 
children’s color filmstrip titled A Christian 
Festival. 
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out believing, “Do you have someone 
who is teaching you?” And the answer 
she gave astonished me. 

“Yes, Ama. Near by in the Sudhra 
caste palem is a caste woman named 
Krisharama, who teaches me every 
day. I have told her a little about 
Jesus, but my book does not tell much. 
It is for her I desire the many-story 
book. For, while I am learning to read 
from her, is it not a wise thing that she 
also learn about our Jesus from what 
books you can let me take to her?” 

After such an evangelistic approach, 
I lost no time in giving her a Gospel 
and a many-story book about Jesus. 
Again I realized that out of despair 
can come hope, that in spite of adver- 
sities . . . “yet will I be confident.” 


Highways For 
Abundant Living 


By MARION S. MORSE, M.D. 


“I am come that they might have 
life, and... have it more abundantly.” 
For our patients in the American Bap- 
tist Mission Hospital in Nellore, we 
want to terminate their illness, but 
even more than that we seek to open 
a highway to fuller life. 

Some of the highways of our road- 
making are traveled by the hundreds 
who come to take advantage of the 
services in the various departments of 
our work. In the ante-natal clinics the 
medical staff helps expectant mothers 
lose their dread of the hospital. These 
mothers are also trained to anticipate 
wisely the great adventure before them, 
and so gain the self-confidence they 
need. 

Children of our sixty-four employees 
have routine examinations at the chil- 
dren’s clinic, and the families are given 
health education. Plans are being made 
to set up model sanitation equipment 
and smokeless cooking apparatus in 
the near by settlement where many of 
our employees live. 

Our outpatient department in the 
dispensary draws many who appreciate 





Marion S. Morse, pediatrician, at Mis- 
sion Hospital with one of the babies 
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the quality of service we render and 
try to improve year by year. Probably 
no department is more appreciated 
than our maternity service. Cases 
which seem almost hopeless, after be- 
ing treated according to the crude 
methods used by village midwives, are 
miraculously saved with God’s help. 
Each infant is examined at the 
mother’s bedside, and she is taught the 
need for follow-up care. Each mother 
receives a card, with the baby’s birth 
date-and weight, and room is left to 
record the results of future visits. The 
verse “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me” is printed on this card. This 
gives an opportunity to tell the mother 
about Jesus’ love for little children, 
for her own child, and for parents such 
as herself. 

Demands for surgery are increasing. 
We are pioneering in the training of 
more nurses in operating room man- 
agement and surgical technique. In 
our nursing school we usually have 
about forty girls. 

Volunteers from the employees and 
student nurses comprise a Gospel 
Team which visits villages every other 


Sunday for preaching, teaching, and 
distribution of Christian literature. 
More than ever, patients and visitors 
are requesting Christian literature, in- 
cluding Bibles. Not long ago a Hindu 
postmaster wrote for our literature and 
for a Bible. Several among our staff, 
and the families of staff, and employees 
are turning to Christ and some to full- 
time Christian service. 

Plans for more highways for abun- 
dant living include a new children’s 
ward which will release space for 
twenty-five beds for male patients, 
thus expanding our program to pro- 
vide care not only for women and chil- 
dren, but for all of the family. Also, 
this change will give our nurses the 
wider training they need. The Nursing 
School is endeavoring to meet the in- 
ternational standards now set by the 
India Nursing Council. 

Whatever our activities, we realize 
that our Christian witness is the most 
important. Our patients and _ their 
families are usually not without some 
religion. Unless they see in us an evi- 
dence of Christ’s spirit, Christianity 
cannot mean much to them. 


Tidings from the Fields 
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Barrack Becomes Home 


By MILDRED CUMMINGS 


N THE “TIDINGS” page of the 

September, 1949, issue of Mus- 
SIONS, appeared an article on our 
newest Indian field at Poston, Ariz. 
Many inquiries have come as to the 
present status of that work, and so I 
shall try to bring you up to date. 

For you who are unfamiliar with the 
beginning of the work at Poston, let 
me give you a bit of the history. Pos- 
ton was one of the camps where the 
Japanese were interned during the 
war. Water was brought from the 
near-by Colorado River to irrigate the 
land, which is on the reservation be- 
longing to the Colorado River tribes. 
When the Japanese left this land there 
was much more good, irrigated land 
than the occupying tribes could use. 
So it was decided to invite people from 
other tribes who lived on poor land to 
share this good land. Hopis and Nava- 
hos were the first to come. Of the first 
fifteen Hopi families to arrive, eleven 
were from our Baptist churches at 
First and Second Mesas. Immediately 
a Sunday school was started and when- 


ever a preacher was available, preach- 
ing services were held. 

At present, about one hundred fami- 
lies have come to live at Poston, and 
additional land is being cleared for 
others. Seven families were to have 
come this spring, but aphids got into 
the alfalfa and the fields had to be 
replanted. So the coming of the seven 
families was postponed. When a fam- 
ily has been accepted for resettlement, 
it is alloted a forty-acre plot, and the 
Government plants alfalfa on it. When 
the crop is ready to be cut and sold, 
the family is asked to come and settle. 
This land yields seven crops of alfalfa 
a year. The people live in barracks 
until they can build their own homes 
from the barracks building on their 
allotted land, which they buy for a low 
price from the Government. I have 
heard that the families are being allot- 
ted an additional forty acres, which 
will give them a much better living. 
Some families have gardens and chick- 
ens, and some are building up herds 
of cattle. 
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It was at first planned that each 
family was eventually to build for itself 
a cement-block house. Several have 
been built. Now a substantially built 
wooden house, with a stucco exterior, 
is acceptable. All the houses have elec- 
tricity, making it possible to have a 
much-needed cooling system (the tem- 
perature is well over 100 degrees for 
at least three months of the year), 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
other electrical appliances. 

The Tribal Council of the Colorado 
River Tribes allotted land for four 
churches: Mormon, Nazarene, Catho- 
lic, and Baptist. The Mormons have 
built an attractive chapel on their land 
which adjoins ours on one side, and 
the Nazarenes have built land adjoin- 
ing ours on the other side. The Catho- 
lics, too, have completed their building 
on land some distance from ours. 

The Baptists? They are still wor- 
shiping in the small, wholly inadequate 
barracks building they have used ever 
since the work began. A small Sunday 
school building has recently been built. 
It relieves somewhat the overcrowded 
condition, but three classes still have 
to be held in the missionaries’ homes 
and several classes crowded into the 
church building. Concrete has been 
poured for the foundation of the new 
church, but $2,000 is still needed for 
the walls and the roof, and $15,000 
more must be in hand to complete the 
building. The burden of private and 
public prayers of old and young these 
days is that they may soon have their 
new church building. 

The membership of the Baptist 
church is now 104. Tribes represented 





Left: A great day at the Indian Baptist Church, Poston, Ariz., Arthur Loveridge (left), 


in the membership are Hopi, Navaho, 
Havasupai, Mojave, and Chemowavi. 
Evangelistic meetings were held a few 
months ago at which time twenty-four 
Navaho men accepted Christ, fifteen 
of whom have thus far been baptized. 

The church school has an enroll- 
ment of 140, between 35 and 40 are 
in the junior church, and 24 in the 
B.Y.F. The church vacation school 
had an enrollment of 178, with seven 
decisions for Christ. Seven of the 
teachers were from the church mem- 
bership. 

The women of the church have 
weekly meetings which are also at- 
tended by the Christian women. The 
first hour is spent sewing and the next 
hour in fellowship and worship. Every 
Christian woman takes her turn at 
conducting the devotional period. 

People of different Indian tribes and 
also of Negro descent were coming into 
the valley, so Baptist women formed 
a Christian friendliness group. These 
volunteers have reached out into the 
community. 

If the prayer meeting is the pulse 
of the church, as we often hear, this 
church is in very good condition. The 
weekly attendance is about fifty-five 
persons. After a song service and a 
Bible lesson, they divide into four 

oups: men, women, young people, 
and children. You will ask, as I did, 
“Why?” And you will be as surprised, 
as I, at the answer. Each one wants to 
lead in prayer and they find it easier 
to pray in small groups, especially 
those who have recently become Chris- 
tians and are just learning to pray. 

One day Miss Stickler knocked on 
the door of a Navaho home. At the 
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invitation to “Come in,” she found 
the mother sitting in a chair with an 
open Bible on her lap and her children 
on the floor in front of her. “We do 
this every morning,” she told the mis- 
sionary. 

One day, I went to the home of a 
Navaho woman who had recently be- 
come a Christian. She had asked Miss 
Stickler to teach her how to make 
bread. While the bread was rising, we 
sat around the kitchen table for a 
Bible lesson. A teen-age boy, who had 
recently accepted Christ, had stayed 
home from school that day because 
he wanted to listen to the Bible lesson. 
After the lesson we each prayed. The 
woman poured out her heart to God 
in behalf of her husband, who was a 
heavy drinker. A few months later her 
prayer was answered when, during the 
evangelistic services, her husband 
walked down the aisle and accepted 
Christ. After a course of lessons on 
what it means to be a Christian, he 
was baptized. What a happy family 
they now are, faithful in attendance 
at all services of the church! 

The Home Mission Society has built 
an attractive cement-block house for 
Loveridges, the missionary family. 
Mable Olsen and Lolita Stickler, the 
women missionaries on this field, still 
live in trailer houses near the Lover- 
idge home. 

Will you join the Indians and the 
missionaries in prayer that the new 
church may soon be a reality, and that 
many more of the Indians who have 
come to make their homes in this new 
place may make them Christian 
homes? 


pastor. Right: 


Lolita Stickler (back turned, left) and Mable Olsen (facing camera), two missionaries on the Poston field 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Practicing Christian Stewardship in the Y.B.A. 





URING THE FALL, there will 

be an educational emphasis in 
stewardship. This activity is based 
upon the assumption that pupils 
should learn to practice Christian 
stewardship as a part of their training 
in the Sunday church school. We can 
try to teach stewardship academically 
in class sessions, but it is not really 
learned until it is practiced. If there 
are adults in our churches who are 
penurious in their giving, it may be 
traced to the fact that the Sunday 
church school had not provided an 
adequate training in Christian 
stewardship. 

The Sunday church school should 
teach pupils to give regularly and 
systematically both to missions and to 
local expenses. Many Sunday church 
schools provide a weekly opportunity 
for giving to local expenses, but do 
not offer a similar opportunity for 
giving to missions. The Y. B. A. sug- 
gests that churches adopt a plan 
whereby pupils are trained in regular 
weekly giving to missions as well as to 
local expenses. There are two ways by 
which this objective can be achieved: 
the Sunday church school can use a 
duplex envelope system (above the 
nursery department) ; and a percent- 
age of the weekly offering can be 
designated for missions. The Y. B. A. 
recommends that churches adopt one 
of these two alternatives, preferably 
the first. 

The use of duplex envelopes has 
the following values: (1) It develops 
the habit of regular giving. (2) It 
widens horizons and develops an ef- 
fective concern for others. (3) It 
strengthens the missionary enterprise. 
(4) Pupils bring their envelopes cov- 
ering Sundays when they were absent. 
(5) An envelope system invariably in- 
creases the amount of the offering. 
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(6) Children are more likely to drop 
loose change on the way to Sunday 
church school. (7) The use of enve- 
lopes offers less temptation for chil- 
dren to spend their money on the way 
to the church building. (8) Children 
take pride in bringing their offerings 
in envelopes “like the big people.” 


Missionary Education 
And the Board of Missions 


The mail and some conference ques- 
tions ask about the place of a board 
of missions and the missionary educa- 
tion program. 

As a denomination, there is being 
promoted through the Y. B. A., as well 
as in the program of missionary and 
stewardship education, the idea that 
missionary education (and now 
stewardship education) is the respon- 
sibility of a committee related to the 
board of education and functioning 
cooperatively with all the departments 
and committees of that board. The 
logic of this is obvious. All education 
in the church should be integrated and 
related. To run a missionary and 
stewardship education program apart 
from the program of Christian educa- 
tion in the church is to imply that 
Christian education need not be mis- 
sionary to be Christian, or to make 
missionary education compete with 
Christian education for the support 
and loyalty of the church’s constit- 
uency. The integrated program looks 
like the ideal setup. 

Now the question arises: What is 
the place of a board of missions when 
there is a missionary and stewardship 
education committee? The answer de- 
pends upon the function assigned to 
that board. In the relatively few 
churches that have such a board of 
missions, its responsibility seems to be 





chiefly related to the raising of be- 
nevolence funds. In a few churches, 
the school of missions is promoted by 
this board, too. The school of missions 
is an important but a relatively small 
part of a total program of missionary 
and stewardship education. For this 
total program responsibility, see “Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Education at 
a Glance,” a leaflet, and the book, 
Missionary Education in a Baptist 
Church, by Dorothy A. Stevens. 

When there is a board of missions, 
there are three choices: 

1. Let the missionary and steward- 
ship education committee be responsi- 
ble for all missionary and stewardship 
education including the school of mis- 
sions. Then, ask the board of missions 
to be responsible for the benevolence 
budget and such missionary projects 
as the church may be carrying on di- 
rectly. 

2. If the board of missions is to serve 
in missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion responsibilities, there should be 
set up a close inter-board relationship 
(with the board of education and its 
sub-committees on children’s, youth, 
and adult work to integrate missionary 
and stewardship education with the 
rest of the Christian education pro- 
gram). 

3. The third choice is one in which 
both the committee on missionary and 
stewardship education and the board 
of missions will share in the respon- 
sibilities for the program of missionary 
and stewardship education. The func- 
tion of each—the committee and the 
board—should be clarified and agreed 
upon in order to avoid any competi- 
tion or misunderstanding. 


An Interpretation 
Of Christian Stewardship 


The discussion of stewardship often 
proceeds in an atmosphere of legalism 
rather than of grace. The whole point 
of view is a mistaken one from the 
standpoint of Christian theology and 
leads to a distorted conception of 
biblical stewardship. The distortion is 
apparent in various ways—the meet- 
ing of a rule is put above the meeting 
of a need, duty is put above grateful 
response, external action is stressed 
more than inner motive, mathematical 
calculation overshadows the sponta- 
neity of love in giving without meas- 
ure, the bondage of the law takes the 
place of the freedom of the Spirit, and 
fragmentary giving (e¢.g., money, but 
not self, a fixed part of one’s money 
but not the responsible use of all) 
takes the place of wholeness in giving. 

The whole distortion stems from a 
failure to understand the gospel, the 
redemptive act of God in Christ which 
evokes a wholehearted, grateful re- 
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sponse from the believer. Perhaps we 
cannot bear the responsibility of free- 
dom which never allows us to satisfy 
our conscience by meeting a rule-of- 
the-thumb in giving, and in conse- 
quence we take refuge in a rule of 
giving which we can satisfy. In the 
continuing struggle between the law 
and the gospel, legalism often wins 
out and stewardship becomes encrusted 
in a rigid system of external rules and 
self-seeking calculation. It is from this 
encumbrance that misses the spirit of 
the gospel that we must emancipate 
the discussion of Christian steward- 
ship. 

It may be helpful to attempt a 
definition of stewardship from the 
biblical point of view. Stewardship is 
the grateful and obedient response of 
the self to God for his undeserved 
gifts, acknowledging God as the ulti- 
mate owner and sovereign Lord of the 
whole of life which is held by man 
as a trust, issuing in the voluntary and 
responsible use of one’s total self and 
possessions to the glory of God and in 
loving service to one’s neighbor. While 
a more concise definition may be con- 
ceived, this definition has the merit of 
placing stewardship squarely upon the 
gospel, thereby freeing it from en- 
crusted legalism. Moreover, it em- 
phasizes giving as a free and uncom- 
pelled response, not a dutiful act 
compelled by tax, external require- 
ment, and arbitrary imposition. 

—Paut L. Sracc. 


‘Library of Missionary 
Reading Books’ 


This is a complete list of all the 
books that have been included in the 
missionary reading program for the 
past ten years. Order from your near- 
est American Baptist book store for 
50 cents. A supplement is available at 
a cost of 10 cents for 1952 edition. 
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Bible Book-of-the-Month 
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Chand Came 
To the Junior Department 


“But, Miss Taylor, Chand was a real 
boy, wasn’t he?” asked Stevie, and the 
importance of his question was mir- 
rored in many more faces than his 
own liberally freckled one. Thus it 
was pointedly illustrated to the assist- 
ant superintendent of the junior de- 
partment that the study of India, now 
drawing to a close, had been a real 
and meaningful experience for the 
boys and girls of the First Baptist 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

The boys and girls were looking at 
their leader with the question in their 
eyes, waiting for her answer. 

“We're not really sure whether or 
not this book is an actual record of 
particular things that happened to: a 
particular boy named Chand. But we 
do know that the author of the book 
had spent many years in India and 
knew many Indian boys. I think we 
can be sure that Chand is like the 
Indian boys she knew. And because 
she has written her story so well, we 
all feel just like Chand were a mem- 
ber of our department, don’t we?” 

Light dawned in Stevie’s face. “I 
know,” he said, “you mean that Chand 
is really real because the story is about 
a regular Indian boy!” 

Miss Taylor smiled and nodded. 
“Shall we see what happens to Chand 
next?” she asked. The boys and girls 
happily agreed and settled down to 
hear more about Chand’s adventures 
with his American friend. 

The India study having such a fine 
response had been carefully planned 
several weeks in advance by the staff 
of the junior department. It had been 
decided to devote the month of Sep- 
tember to the children’s consideration 
of the foreign-mission emphasis field 
for that year. 

Several projects were planned which 
would help the boys and girls to learn 
more about India and our mission 
work there. The four classes chose the 
project they would like most to do. 
One group made a picture map of 
India. A second group accepted the 
responsibility of preparing special of- 
fering containers for the offering which 
the boys and girls would bring for our 
foreign-mission work. This was a 
second offering which the boys and 
girls brought each week during the 
study as their part of their church’s 
share in the World Fellowship Offer- 
ing of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion. The third group prepared a 
poster about the Indian mission field, 
publicizing the World Fellowship Of- 
fering Sunday. 


The final group—the first to choose 
their project—had decided upon the 
project which was of great interest to 
all boys and girls. They made spool 
tops and hair ribbon boxes for the 
boys and girls of mission stations in 
India. 

All of these projects were suggested 
in the teacher’s guide for the junior 
mission-study book, Chand of India. 

An unusual opportunity came to 
these boys and girls in the person of 
William Braisted, newly appointed as 
a medical missionary to India. During 
his many years of missionary service 
in South China, Dr. Braisted had been 
the special-interest missionary of the 
First Baptist Church. Dr. Braisted was 
to be the speaker at one of the World 
Interest Dinners held each fall at the 
church. His appearance would come 
just a few weeks after the completion 
of the India project. 

Together with their superintendents 
and teachers, the junior department 
planned to present their gifts to the 
boys and girls of India to Dr. Braisted 
when he visited. They chose one of 
their members to make the presenta- 
tion in their behalf. After the public 
presentation, the boys and girls were 
to prepare their gifts for shipment and 
send them to Dr. Braisted at his new 
mission station to be given to boys like 
Chand and to Indian girls. 

This is the kind of opportunity to 
which church school teachers need to 
be alert. Whenever it is possible to do 
so, boys and girls should be given an 
opportunity to share in the lives of 
consecrated people. 

In addition to the projects, the boys 
and girls learned a few Indian words, 
followed the adventures of Chand 
from week to week, and shared each 
Sunday in worship services especially 
planned to use with the junior study 
book. 

Chand was indeed “really real” to 
the boys and girls at First Baptist, 
a friend to be remembered. And India 





Kindergarten children bringing their 
offering for boys and girls everywhere 
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was no longer a spot on the map half 
a world away. India was a real coun- 
try, with real people like Chand— 
people who could be helped to learn 
about Jesus, the friend of all children 
everywhere. 

This feeling was reflected in their 
share in the World Fellowship Offer- 
ing, the largest such offering ever re- 
ceived in that department. 

On the night of the presentation of 
the junior department’s gifts, Jo Lynn, 
speaking for all boys and girls, said, 
“Dr. Braisted, we want you to take 
these gifts to the boys and girls of 
India to tell them that we love them 
and are thinking of them.—MILpRED 
SCHELL. 


Stories of Jesus 
For Children Everywhere’ 


Boys and girls love to share! In 
various projects our boys and girls 
have proved the truth of Jesus’ words. 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

During the Lenten season, our junior 
boys and girls chose to take “Stories 
of Jesus for Children Everywhere” as 
our Easter project. The other chil- 
dren’s departments decided to join 
with the juniors in it. The three Sun- 
days preceding Easter were designated 
as sharing days. 

The nursery and kindergarten de- 
partment leaders planned illustrated, 
mimeographed notices telling the par- 
ents of our project. The notices were 
mailed out to all absentees. Oatmeal 
cartons were covered with construc- 
tion paper. The picture from the pam- 
phlet on the project literature was 
pasted on them. In the kindergarten 
department a picture of an Indian 
child kneeling was placed above a low 
table, on which articles from India 
were on display and an oatmeal box 
offering receptacle for the children to 
place their offering in. The offering 
was dedicated in a few moments of 
worship during the morning session. 
The superintendent also sent personal 
letters to each family explaining the 
Easter project to them. 





Junior children at missionary table 
learning about children in the world 
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The primary department decided 
to give a portion of their missionary 
offering toward sending the stories of 
Jesus to other children instead of mak- 
ing it a special project. 

In the junior department a school 
of missions preceded the Easter season. 
This served as an educational back- 
ground for the project. The worship 
centers suggested the theme of the 
project and the worship services 
stressed missions. Each class used its 
own imagination in making a con- 
tainer for their offering. One class 
used a money tree to collect their 
offering. Another group used a heart- 
shaped valentine candy box with the 
inscription, “We have a heart for 
India.” Others used decorated glass 
jars and pasteboard cartons. One 
group made a poster which recorded 
the amount of the offering by classes 
each Sunday, the total amount of the 
offering for the group, and the total 
number of books that could be pur- 
chased with it. The children enjoyed 
watching the amount grow as well as 
the number of books to be purchased. 

We had a missionary-interest table, 
with books about children in other 
lands; a globe; articles from other 





countries; our Own missionary scrap- 
book of photographs from the two 
missionaries sponsored by our church, 
showing some of the people they work 
with and the schools, and hospitals 
where Baptist work is going on; and a 
sample copy in French of one of the 
booklets to be distributed by participa- 
tion in “Stories of Jesus for Children 
Everywhere.” The children could rec- 
ognize the stories from the pictures. 
They were very interested in discover- 
ing how many of the French words 
they could translate. The interest in 
sharing was stimulated by seeing and 
handling the actual booklet to be sent 
with their money. 

The results were gratifying, in that 
a large offering was received. But, 
most of all, boys and girls had learned 
more about our friends in other lands 
and had an experience in Christian 
brotherhood. They also had an op- 
portunity to have a part in carrying 
out the Great Commission by spread- 
ing the gospel through sharing.—Mkrs. 
ANNA B. Barton, Junior Superinten- 
dent, Trinity Baptist Church School, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Note: Total giving for this project to 
September, 1955, is $4,335.44. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The &. Y.. 





Northern California 


Recently a ten-dollar check for 
S.O.S. (Share Our Surplus) was re- 
ceived at the national B.Y.F. office 
from the young people of the General 
Baptist Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. The contribution was an of- 
fering taken at a banquet held during 
an association youth retreat last sum- 
mer at Chung Mei Retreat House 
(formerly Chung Mei Home), El 
Cerrito, Calif. Banquet decorations 
centered around our own abundance 
of food. The thirty-four young people 
in attendance gave in response to the 
appeal made by the committee on 
World Outreach. 

Need for S.O.S. money is as great 
now as it was last year. Every World 
Outreach chairman must be on the 
job to promote this “number one” 
World Outreach goal of the B.Y.F. 
Secure materials from your area di- 
rector of Christian Education or from 
the national B.Y.F. office. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Young people of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation last spring adopted a goal of 
$250 toward the work of the two 
Christian centers in the area. The goa! 
was reached and an additional amount 


given for the development fund of one 
of the New York state camps. 

Each B.Y.F. accepted a quota in the 
Christian center project. One group 
collected old newspapers from _ its 
regular “paper customers.” Proceeds 
from the sale of the papers went 
toward that group’s quota. Another 
group had a pizza sale. Still another 
enlarged one of its regular Sunday 
evening programs taken from Jr. High 
Topic, invited parents and friends, 
took up a free-will offering. 

“There are some by-products of 
this project which I feel are worth as 
much as the actual money raised,” 
wrote Mrs. F. William Godtfring, di- 
rector of Christian education for the 
Buffalo Association. 


Mather Service Project 


Five Baptist young people who spent 
last July serving Christ at Mather 
School, Beaufort, S.C., did an excel- 
lent job, according to Eleanor Ander- 
son, principal. Mather is a school for 
Negro girls maintained by the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Miss Anderson and 
several faculty members are appointees 
of the society. 

All the rooms in Mather cottage and 
many in Owen, the beauty parlor, and 
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the snackery were painted. Four proj- 
ectors worked daily with Fanny Good- 
game of the school faculty in a com- 
munity vacation church school, with 
196 children (all Negroes) enrolled. 
All projectors took turns at washing 
dishes and helping with the cooking. 

Worship, program, and recreation 
committees organized by the young 
people functioned well. The group 
went swimming often; attended Negro 
churches, where a warm welcome was 
received; had regular vesper services; 
were entertained in both white and 
Negro homes. 

“Good discussions, interesting ex- 
periences, no serious complications, 
much Christian friendliness as well as 
physical work accomplished,” was Miss 
Anderson’s summary of the project. 
With the question of integration in 
education the “hottest” one in the 
South right now, it is significant that 
some B.Y.F.ers played such important 
roles in our interracial situation last 
summer. 


Fellowship Guild 


Dear GIRLS: 

Again this month I have two pro- 
gram items to report to you. 

First, the matter of Love Gift boxes. 
The Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion is making available to the Fellow- 
ship Guild chapters a large quantity of 
the boxes used by the women of our 
churches. A special guild sticker has 
been designed in guild colors to cover 
the box. 

Ruth West, of Roseburg, Oreg., a 








state guild officer last year, contrib- 
uted the winning drawing for the 
sticker. Ruth will receive a_ half 
scholarship to the 1956 national guild 
house party in recognition of her abil- 
ity. 

A box and stickers for every girl in 
your chapter may be secured from 
your state Fellowship Guild counselor, 
from your area director of Christian 
education, or from the National Guild 
office, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
a Fa. 

In this, our fortieth-anniversary 
year, let us aim for a guild Love Gift 
of $7,500! We gave $2,922.86 in 1953; 
$3,906.72 in 1954; and $4,821.93 in 
1955. Now that each girl can have her 
own Love Gift box, it ought to be easy 
to make a really significant gift. Re- 
member, this offering goes to every 
part of our Baptist world mission. 

Second, the fortieth-anniversary 
play, “Grandma’s Souvenirs,” written 
by Mrs. Carl Steward, and presented 
at the national guild house party, may 
be ordered from the national B.Y.F. 
office. The cast needs from eleven to 
seventeen girls. Price, 20 cents each, 
plus postage. 

I hope that every one of our 1,254 
guild chapters will plan a_ special 
fortieth-anniverasry program this year, 
and that an anniversary offering will 
be taken for the Love Gift, the Alma 
J. Noble Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
or the Abbey Area Prayer Tower 
Fund at Green Lake. Write me for 
further information about the latter 
two projects. 

Sincerely yours, 


hevkitty a. Cale 


Youth retreat leaders, Northern California General Association (left to 
right): Mrs. Corine Milton, youth adviser; Mattie Combs, secretary; Mrs. 
Marcella Ford, retreat instructor and resource person for committee on 
Christian World Outreach (formerly on faculty of Mather School and for 
ten years on faculty of Shaw University); and Frank Byrdwell, president 
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Happy guild girls of Western Avenue 
Baptist Church, Harbor City, Calif. 


Love Gift Giving 


Southern California does guild work 
in a big way. You will remember the 
story of the tremendous state guild 
convention held last March at the 
First Baptist Church, Long Beach 
(see June, 1955, Missions). This is 
the area which has the largest number 
of local guild chapters, a total of 161 
for 1954-1955. 

Giving to the guild Love Gift is a 
major item for Southern California 
guilds. The state gave $1,405.98 last 
year. One-tenth of this amount, 
$140.35, was given by the fifty guild 
girls of Western Avenue Baptist 
Church, Harbor City. Guild is a vital 
factor in the youth program of this 
growing church, where Rev. and Mrs. 
Walter Graham minister. Mrs. 
Graham is state Fellowship Guild 
counselor. Western Avenue guild girls 
have a guild uniform of blue sweaters 
and white corduroy skirts. 


First Utah House Party 


“The sixty-eight girls and counselors 
who pioneered in attending Utah’s 
first state guild house party last sum- 
mer felt they had a great experience,” 
writes Mrs. Vernon Kendall, state 
Fellowship Guild counselor. Of real 
significance was the election of state 
guild officers who will help plan the 
house party next year. Elected to of- 
fice were: Luanne Raymond, Salt 
Lake City, chairman; Linda Neuber, 
Ogden, assistant chairman; and Ruth 
Pecht, Clearfield, secretary. 

Mrs. J. M. Hammerly, former state 
Fellowship Guild counselor for Ore- 
gon, brought meaningful inspirational 
addresses, led the candlelight con- 
secration service, and helped train 
counselors. Mrs. Grace Martin, state 
guild counselor for Montana, served 
as one of the discussion leaders. 

Utah has made real progress in 
guild during the past year. Mrs. Ken- 
dall is already planning for the second 
state house party. 
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Missionary and Stewardship Education 


By DOROTHY L. ELLIS 


A MAJOR CHANGE in the or- 

ganizational pattern of the Na- 
tional Council of American Baptist 
Women was voted at the annual meet- 
ing of the council in Atlantic City, 
May, 1955. This change affects the 
division of missionary and stewardship 
education. 

After much thought and discussion, 
it was voted to discontinue the work of 
missionary and stewardship education 
for children immediately. This action 
came in response to a request from the 
board of managers of the Board of 
Education and Publication in con- 
sultation with the director of chil- 
dren’s work. Henceforth this work will 
be carried by the Board of Education 
and Publication of the American Bap- 
tist Convention. The national director 
of children’s work will work through 
the state and association committees 
on children’s work. As a woman’s so- 
ciety we will carry no such chairman- 
ship. However, interest and concern 
will be maintained in this area. 

It was further voted that we keep 
the work of the chairman of missionary 
and stewardship for girls, but that the 
chairman be called Fellowship Guild 
Counselor. This change became effec- 
tive immediately. 

Finally, it was voted that the divi- 
sion of missionary and stewardship 
education be eliminated, and that the 
chairman of women be placed under 
the division of missions, and that the 
Fellowship Guild counselor be a sep- 
arate chairmanship, standing alone in 
the framework of the constitution. 
This action will not take effect until 
May 1956. This arrangement will give 
ample time for the state, association, 
and church organizations to continue 
with the officers they have recently 
elected for this term. Next year they 
can be guided by the above action. 


A New Emphasis! 


A plan with a stewardship emphasis 
to be known as “An Adventure in 
Daily Living” was developed during 
the division conferences at the national 
women’s conference, held at Green 
Lake, Wis., July 10-17. The book, 
Stewardship in the Life of Women, 
by Helen Wallace, is the basis for this 
program. A new vision came to those 
participating in the division confer- 
ences as we studied the real meaning 
of stewardship and were stimulated by 
such chapter headings as ““The Woman 
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with a Room,” “The Woman with a 
Needle,” and “The Woman with an 
Hour.” We realized that stewardship 
is an important part of our daily living 
and is to be found in areas not pre- 
viously realized. 

A new meaning came to the word 
“stewardship” as we informally dis- 
cussed our homes and how we were 
using them: whether they were for 
our personal, selfish use; or whether 
they were being shared with foreign 
students, lonely people, or those in 
need of the warmth of a Christian 
home. We talked of the older woman 
who could no longer give herself to 
active service, but who might act as 
a baby sitter to release a young couple 
for service to their church, or the 
woman who could help a busy young 
mother with her darning or sewing 
in order that she might teach a Sunday 
school class or work with youth. This 
is all stewardship—or, as we call it, 
“An Adventure in Daily Living.” 

Our plan is for you to invite four 
or five friends into your home for 
coffee some morning, or for an after- 
noon cup of tea, and informally dis- 
cuss this new adventure, using the 
above-mentioned book to stimulate 
your thinking. Perhaps two women 
could read just one chapter before 
coming together. For further inspira- 
tion, Glenn MacRae’s book, Teaching 
Christian Stewardship, could be used. 
Invite one woman who is not particu- 
larly active in the church to be a mem- 
ber of the group. Make this a real in- 
formal and personal time in which— 
together—everyone shares her inspira- 
tion and ideas. Ask each woman if she, 
in turn, will invite four or five friends 
into her home and repeat this experi- 
ence. 

This year we have been stressing the 
importance of stewardship study classes 
in our churches, and we feel this per- 
sonal realization of stewardship will 
make a great impact on many people 
who were not aware of the full mean- 
ing of the word “stewardship.” We 
will be reaching disinterested women, 





There is a copy of “An Adventure 
in Daily Living” for each church. If 
you have not received your copy, com- 
municate with your association vice- 
president of missionary and steward- 
ship education. 





as well as enriching our own lives 
with a deeper conception of what God 
wants us to do. 


A New Undertaking! 


An undertaking of the division of 
missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion this year is the preparation of a 
missionary and stewardship education 
kit for every state. This kit contains 
all the materials available for our work. 
It is to be loaned to any church that 
needs it for program planning. We 
realize the impossibility of getting it 
into every church, but there are many 
rural and small churches—often un- 
able to see available materials—that 
would be stimulated and challenged to 
greater service if these materials were 
made available to them. Display this 
kit at house parties, state, and associa- 
tional meetings, and at every oppor- 
tunity where American Baptist women 
are gathered together. . 

You ask, “What are the contents of 
this kit?” The kit includes the study 
books and guides for the current year; 
a visual-aid catalogue; the Wright 
Studio accessory list and samples; 
Bacone College packet; leaflets from 
the Department of Interior, Indian 
Affairs; “Fruit of the Spirit” program 
packet; the leaflets, “Friends Through 
Books,” “Missionary and Stewardship 
Education at a Glance,” “The Graded 
School of Missions,” “Stewardship Ed- 
ucation in a Baptist Church” ; maps of 
the world and Indian Americans; the 
book Missionary Education in a Bap- 
tist Church, by Dorothy A. Stevens; 
and other items. A complete list has 
been sent to each vice-president of 
missionary and stewardship education 
in every state. We suggest that the cost 
of mailing be worked out by each state. 
It is so much more exciting to see and 
handle materials than to read a printed 
list. 


New Leadership! 


Mrs. Marion Manogg, our new na- 
tional Fellowship Guild counselor, is 
bringing leadership to our girls through 
her warm Christian personality. You 
will be hearing from her in the Fellow- 
ship Guild section of Missions mag- 
azine. 


Our Challenge! 


As women, we realize our place and 
part in the total program of the church 
as we sit on the missionary and 
stewardship education committees, 
and on various other boards of our 
churches. We have an important con- 
tribution to make to the work of the 
kingdom and by working cooperatively 
with representatives from the men, 
youth, and children much will be ac- 
complished. 
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The Woman's Seciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





The Green Candle of Hope 


By JANICE L. BAILEY 


[Setting: A living room at Christmas- 
time. The doorbell rings. Jane opens 
the door.| 

Jane: Why, Sue—and Laurie! So 
glad to see you both. Do come in. 

Sue: Good afternoon, Jane. Whew, 
that wind is terrific! Looks as though 
we’re in for a cold Christmas. 

Laurie: Are we the first arrivals? 
We’re a little early, I’m afraid. I hope 
you're ready for us. 

Jane: Yes, indeed! Everything’s 
quite under control for our circle meet- 
ing. Here, let me take your things. 
[Continues talking as she hangs up 
coats.| And I’m glad you came early. 
We can catch up on news while we’re 
waiting for the others. What’s the 
latest? 

Sue: Well, I had a letter today trom 
Ruth Teasdale. 

Jane: Really? How nice that you 
still correspond with each other, after 
meeting last summer in New York! 

Laurie: Imagine taking a trip to 
New York! What fun! I’d love to hear 
all about it sometime. But tell me, Sue, 
how did you meet Ruth Teasdale? 
Who is she, and what is she like? 

Jane: I can answer those questions 

all three of them! You see, in addi- 
tion to the usual tourist attractions, 
Sue visited American Baptist head- 
quarters at 152 Madison Avenue and 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies at 164 Fifth Avenue. In the 
home-missions offices she met Ruth 
Teasdale. Besides being a delightful 
person to meet, Miss Teasdale is the 
director of the refugee resettlement 
program of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Sue: I timed my visit perfectly, too. 
Ruth had just returned from Europe, 
where she visited refugee camps in 
Germany. Many are waiting to come 
to the United States under the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

Jane: You should have heard Sue’s 
report at our August circle meeting, 
Laurie. 

Laurie: I’m sorry I missed it. I 
have a general idea of what refugee 
resettlement is all about, but I’m pretty 
hazy on the subject, I’m afraid. 

Jane: That’s the way we all felt, 
until Sue enlightened us. She aroused 
so much interest that we wrote to Miss 
Teasdale for further information. She 
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sent us case histories of a number of 
refugees, including photographs, plus 
instructions. As a result, our church 
decided to provide a job-home assur- 
ance for a refugee family. 

Laurie: A job-home assurance? 

Sue: That simply means that an 
individual, acting for a church or 
other organization, gives assurance 
that the refugee will be employed in 
a certain type of work in a certain 
locality. ey 

Jane: Don’t forget to explain that 
our goal as American Baptists is one 


thousand job-home assurances by 
December 31, 1956. 
Sue: Good girl! You actually did 


listen to that speech of mine last 
August, didn’t you? 

Laurie: A thousand sounds like a 
tremendous number of people. Do they 
have to be Baptists to qualify? 

Sue: Definitely not. As American 
Baptists we are pledged to resettle all 
known eligible Baptist refugees, but 
beyond that our aim is to minister to 
all homeless and stateless people, re- 
gardless of race, nationality, or reli- 
gion. 

Jane: To me that is what makes 
refugee resettlement a truly missionary 
program. It seeks to reach people in 
all walks of life, even as Jesus did in 
his earthly ministry. 

Laurie: I see what you mean. It’s 
a modern parallel to the story of the 
good Samaritan, isn’t it? 

JANE: It certainly is. It really makes 
one do a lot of thinking, now at Christ- 
mas, about the homeless people of the 
world, especially those behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

LauriE: I read somewhere that the 
celebration of Christmas is forbidden 
behind the Iron Curtain. Think how 
terrible! 

Sue: It is, indeed! But listen to Ruth 
Teasdale’s letter. [Takes letter from 
her purse and reads.| Let’s see—“Even 
the Communist regime behind the 
Iron Curtain has been unsuccessful in 
abolishing Christmas. Since 1951, in 
the captive countries Christmas has 
been substituted with the Festival of 
the Fir Tree, which is celebrated by 
lighting a single green candle on the 
tree.” 

Laurie: A green candle. Why green, 
I wonder? 


Sue: Here’s the answer to that. 
[Continues reading.| “The reason why 
a green candle is used on the trees is 
that green is the color of hope. Iron 

urtain refugees are spreading the 
idea of the green candle of hope. 

Laurie: The green candle of hope. 
What a beautiful symbol of faith and 
courage! 

Jane: How appropriate that Miss 
Teasdale’s letter should have arrived 
today when the theme of our program 
is ministering to others in the name of 
the Christ child! It was thoughtful of 
Miss Teasdale to suggest that we write 
to her for information on setting up a 
committee in our church to provide a 
job-home assurance for a refugee fam- 
ily. That means we can go into action 
and put reality into our program. 
[Turns to include audience.| And now, 
since everyone has arrived, shall we 
begin our worship? 

[Worship leader comes forward.] 


* 


Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

ScripTurRE: Isa. 9:6-7; Matt. 25: 
3440. 

Porm: “Peace _ Priorities,” by 
Mayme Garner Miller 


I planned an ultra modern home when pri- 
orities were lifted . . . 

But a Belgian woman whispered, “I have no 
home at all!” 

I dreamed of a country place for luxurious 
week-ends . 

But a Jewish lad kept saying, “I have no 
country!” 

I decided on a new cupboard right now . 

But a child of China cried out, “I have no 
cup!” 

I started to purchase a new kind of washing 
machine ... 

But a Polish woman said softly, “I have 
nothing to wash!” 

I wanted a quick-freezing unit for storing 
quantities of food . . . 

But across the waters came the cry, “I have 
no food!” 

I ordered a new car for the pleasure of my 
loved ones . . 

But a war orphan murmured, “I have no 
loved ones.” 


Prayer: “The Lord’s Prayer, Inter- 
preted for Racial and Cultural Sensi- 
tivity.” 

READER: Now it happened one day, in a 
great city, that a woman who sought to 
worship and to know the mind of the living 
Lord Christ, went into one of the churches 
to pray. As she prayed, conflicting thoughts 
arose in her mind. Her prayer was disturbed 
as a light shone about her and a voice heard 
which seemed to question her concern and 
sincerity. 

SEEKER: Our Father, who art . 

QueEsTIonER: Wait a minute, please! Do 
you mean just your Father or our Father? 


[A complete text of this prayer may 
be secured by writing to Miss Ruth 
Teasdale, 164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10.] 

Hymn: “When Thy Heart with Joy 
Overflowing” 

CLostnc PRAYER 
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Community Night 


OW IS THE TIME to make our 
plans for the January meeting. A 
Community Night is suggested, with 
men from other churches invited. 
First, however, let us check final 
details for the November and Decem- 
ber meetings. Are the speakers, musi- 
cians, and guests well instructed as to 
the time and place of meeting, and are 
arrangements made for their transpor- 
tation? Are adequate song sheets and 
piano music available for the song 
leader and pianist? Above all, is the 
publicity out? 


November 


If you are. inviting your football 
team for the November meeting, it 
would be well to borrow as many 
pennants as you can for wall decora- 
tions. Table decorations consisting of 
goal posts and miniature footballs 
would also be in order. Add a touch of 
your own imagination. Give the presi- 
dent a referee’s whistle instead of a 
gavel. Let the song leader be a cheer 
leader. If there is time, have free-for- 
all discussion on some such subject 
as “How does athletics help equip a 
boy to be a better Christian Man?” 

If your November meeting takes the 
Thanksgiving theme, ask: “How can 
we share our abundance with needy 
people, without ruining their self re- 
spect?” After this question has been 
talked out at the local level, have 
someone ready to talk briefly on 
Church World Service, and perhaps 
present a motion for group action. 


December 


The committee should be working 
on the decorations for the December 
meeting. Decorations are generally 
scarce at men’s meetings, but here is 
one where you can use them. Your 
special music should all be lined up 
by now, or within the next two weeks 
at the latest. If there is a boys’ club 
in your neighborhood, consisting 
mostly of underprivileged boys, you 
may wish to invite them to the dinner 
as your guests, with appropriate Christ- 
mas presents available as favors. Aim 
to make the carol sing a high point of 
the evening. If you have a man par- 
ticularly talented in dramatic reading, 
ask him to read the Christmas story 
from the Gospels. Some groups make 
the Christmas meeting a ladies’ night. 

If you are not in position to use the 
musical evening, you might: (1) in- 
vite someone born in another country 
to tell of Christmas customs in the land 
of his birth, illustrating with souvenirs 
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if possible, or (2) invite a Christian 
business man, preferably a local mer- 
chant, to speak on the subject, “Can 
Christian laymen help bring the true 
meaning of Christmas before the com- 
munity?” Follow his discussion with 
a free-for-all, on some such question as 
“Should Santa Claus and the idea of 
‘getting’ be replaced in our advertis- 
ing with the Wise Men and the idea 
of giving?” or “What is your best sug- 
gestion for bringing a Christian em- 
phasis into the business aspects of 
Christmas?” or “Is extravagant giving 
to our family really a form of selfish- 
ness; 1.€., should we make more of an 
effort to help those without family or 
friends?” 


January 


Invitations for Community Night 
should go out to the men of other 
churches a month or six weeks in ad- 
vance to permit announcements in 
their meetings. Public officials should 
also be given early inivtations. If the 
president of the ministerial association 
happens to be your own pastor, you 
may wish to ask the vice-president or 
some other minister to be the guest 
speaker, on the subject, “The Chris- 
tian Layman in Our Community.” 
Plan for a period of discussion follow- 
ing his address. 

This is one meeting where we should 
go all out with publicity—newspaper, 
radio if convenient, posters, announce- 
ments in all churches, and telephone. 

If you expect a larger crowd than 
can be accommodated in your church, 
arrange to borrow a school gymnasium, 
secure chairs enough for the group, 
and serve dinner cafeteria style. The 
men of Walnut Valley Association of 
Kansas have done this several times, 
with attendance of over a thousand. 

Plan the meeting carefully. The pro- 
gram might run somewhat as follows: 

6:30 p.m. Fellowship half-hour. 
Name tags with space for nickname 
and last name. Host committee making 
as many introductions as possible, in- 
cluding introducing themselves to ap- 
parent strangers. 

7:00 Dinner. It had better be good 
—and he-man portions! Try to intro- 
duce a few hearty laughs early in the 
dinner. 

7:40 Get the dishes out of the way. 

7:50 Group singing with the best 
pianist, song leader, and song sheets 
available. Allow adequate time for a 
hearty sing. Do not allow competition 
of dish clearing or other distractions 
to interfere. 





8:10 Welcome and introductions by 
president or vice-president. 

8:15 Outstanding musical number. 

8:20 Very brief business meeting— 
barest of essentials. 

8:25 Introduction of speaker by 
president. Address of evening. 

8:50 Divide entire assembly into 
groups of six to discuss the question, 
“What should Christian laymen be 
doing that they are not now doing, to 
make a greater impact for Christ upon 
the community?” Follow with “What 
type of organization do we need to do 
the job we should be doing?” 

9:25 Five-minute devotional mes- 
sage by the pastor. 

9:30 Prayer and adjournment. 

Time and space permitting, it might 
be well to have a challenge game of 
volley ball or dart baseball between 
two of the men’s clubs represented, 
after the meeting has officially ad- 
journed. Such games help to develop 
the interest of the younger men in the 


group. 


| Meet a Lay Leader 





Victor L. Nutley 


Western Area Vice-President 
National Council of A.B. Men 


A casualty insurance executive. Has 
deep convictions as a Christian steward 
which began when traveling with his 
missionary-pastor father in Oregon 
more than fifty years ago. Served as 
president of the Washington State 
Baptist Men, president of the Seattle 
Council of Churches, and president of 
Seattle United Church Men. Saw 
military service on the Mexican border 
and served as a reserve officer in two 
world wars. Was active in young peo- 
ple’s and Sunday school work. Is now 
retired, with the rank of Colonel. In- 
terested in shop work and music. Is 
assistant to the organist and choir- 
master of his church, First Baptist, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 





Congo Mission Holds Annual Conference 


"oe Show Significant Increases in Membership of Churches; 
ew Opportunities in Leopoldville and in Kikongo Field; 
Problems Old and New Are Causes of Deep Concern 


By MARGARET JUMP 


Reports of significant increases in 
church membership were reasons for 
thanksgiving at the annual conference 
of the Congo Mission, at Banza 
Manteke, August 9-19. There was 
thanksgiving also for the twenty new 
missionaries now studying in Belgium 
and for six more who are completing 
their preparation in America. We look 
forward to having them with us on 
the field. 

We were happy to have as visitors 
at this conference Russell S. Orr, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Illinois Bap- 
tist State Convention, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Livingston H. Lomas, of Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

We were happy also to have news 
of Remy Malutama, the first Congo- 
lese of our mission to study abroad. 
He had completed his work with 
honors in a Belgian normal school and 
was to be returning soon to Congo to 
teach in our secondary school at Banza 
Manteke. Another first was the gradu- 
ation of Yikulwadio Elisabeth at 
Kimpese, the first woman to complete 
the normal-school course. 


New Opportunities 


New opportunities for witnessing 
have opened to us. At Leopoldville, we 
have received permission to hold wor- 
ship services in the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium and in the police camp. We 
have also begun the Christian center 
work which was planned as part of 
the Congo Advance Program. At Buku, 
a relatively new post of the Kikongo 
field, the work has made encouraging 
advances, and a group of boys from 
that area, now in the station school, 
are a special source of inspiration to 
the missionaries. The missionaries 
from Boko reported that the Gospel 
of Mark, written in Kiyaka, and the 
first primer of the Laubach Literacy 
Lessons, are proving to be very effec- 
tive in reaching members of the 
Bayaka tribe who are still bound by 
superstition and fear. 

Two young pastors who graduated 
recently from the Bible Institute at 
Kikongo are doing outstanding work 
in the Sona Bata field. Their youth, 
enthusiasm, and consecration are a 
blessing to that area, which suffers 
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from indifference and materialism. 
The Moanza church is developing rap- 
idly. An increase in giving of 11 per 
cent, a steady growth in membership, 
and a number of permanent church 
buildings completed or under con- 
struction are indications of a vigorous 
work. The contribution of the first 
graduating class from the Teacher 
Training School at Vanga has served 
to raise considerably the standards of 
the many regional schools in that area, 
where the number of students and in- 
quirers continues to mount. 

During the year we were saddened 
by the death of Mrs. Ernest Atkins, 
who had retired from active service, 
and of Esther Ehnbohm, a missionary 
nurse who was on furlough. An Esther 
Ehnbohm Memorial Chapel is to be 
built at Lufu, a commercial center not 
far from Banza Manteke where she 
served for so many years. 


Causes for Concern 


Along with the many causes for 
thanksgiving there were also causes 
for concern. We lack qualified Congo- 
lese leaders in our churches. We have 
our Bible Institute at Kikongo, and 
a theological course is organized at 
Kimpese, but qualified students are 
lacking. The grass is so much greener 
in the educational or commercial 
pastures that consecrated young men 
are difficult to find for the ministry. 
We must present the challenge more 
effectively to the young men of Congo. 

A large number of children are com- 
pleting their primary education in our 
mission schools, but there are not 
enough opportunities for them to con- 
tinue their training. We face the fact 
that we have not enough candidates 
for theological training at the same 
time that we turn away hundreds of 
younger boys who would like to con- 
tinue their education. We must make 
some provision for high schools and 
other post-primary work. 

One of the easiest phases of our mis- 
sion program to neglect is the develop- 
ment of the Christian home. Here 
there are no government reports to 
complete, no definite demands to be 
met, and so it is all too easy to put 
aside this work until “we have more 


time.” But we are doing so to the 
detriment of our Christian witness. 


People on the Move 


The migration of village people to 
the commercial centers and cities pre- 
sents a real problem to our Congo 
churches. We are not prepared to 
carry on the work of evangelism in 
these areas as we should. We do not 
have the staff—either missionary or 
Congolese—to follow up church mem- 
bers who leave our stations for the 
city, or to reach all those who are 
there. 

We are losing one of our best op- 
portunities for witnessing in the Sona 
Bata area because we have been un- 
able to place a doctor in the hospital 
there. That field presents particular 
difficulties—continuous pressure from 
the Roman Catholic missions and an 
indifference which arises from the 
rapid industrialization of this area. 

A new form of fetish worship has 
arisen in the Boko and Kikongo fields. 
A young man, supposedly a Roman 
Catholic convert, arrived recently with 
the message: “I am come to relieve 
Catholics and Protestants alike of the 
evil of fetishes.” He carried with him 
“holy water” which, he said, would 
give protection and healing, and was 
accompanied by a little dog which 
could supposedly smell out fetishes. 
The people were warned that anyone 
who received the holy water and did 
not turn in his charms would die. And 
so fetishes, charms, ceremonial brace- 
lets and anklets have been destroyed 
and replaced by bottles of holy water. 


Preparing for Change 


We spent a great deal of time in 
serious discussion of ways to reorgan- 
ize our conference, so as to place more 
responsibility in the hands of Congo- 
lese and better to train them to carry 
on the work of the church. A plan has 
been presented to all station councils 
for consideration throughout this year, 
and we hope to formulate a definite 
plan at our next meeting. 

Congo is changing rapidly. We find 
it difficult to keep pace. But as Dr. 
Orr reminded us, “If there were no 
problems, where would the task be?” 
And this is the task that confronts us 
—and you, too. Problems? Yes, many 
of them, and difficult ones. But if we 
can consider them as opportunities 
and can have the resources to meet 
them, we can look forward to great 
achievements for the church of Christ 
in Congo. 
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‘Project Friendship’ 
Helps Church in Need 


Twenty-two Protestant Churches 
Contribute Nearly $10,000 
To Meet Emergency 


By GEORGE W. SWOPE 


The predominantly Negro congre- 
gation trusted a white contractor. He 
embezzled their money—$23,000! 

The building of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, East Orange, N. J., is the 
oldest church building in the city, the 
former property of First Baptist 
Church. It is too small, increasingly 
unsafe, and poorly located. Four or 
five years ago the congregation voted 
to move and purchased property on 
Main Street. The building committee 
searched for a contractor who would 
have more than a mere business in- 
terest in the erection of their new 
church. They thought they had found 
one, but later were shocked to learn 
that he had absconded with their 
money and the money of several other 
churches, He was located in Florida, 
with the money gone. He is now in 
prison. 

Strong pastoral and lay leadership 
lifted the church’s vision once again, 
and during the next three years $40,- 
000 was raised (in addition to the on- 
going expenses) on a_build-as-you- 
pay basis. In the summer of 1954 the 
building was two-thirds up, with a 
roof badly needed. But the financial 
well was dry. There was no more 
money, and the people felt that they 
could not give more. 

Financial institutions refused to lend 
them $40,000 needed to complete the 
building. They could borrow when the 





roof was on, but not a minute before. 

One of the deacons, James Bennett, 
is sexton of my church—the First 
Baptist. He discussed their plight with 
me, and I, in turn, discussed the need 
with my deacons and trustees. The 
trustees suggested that I seek to inter- 
est the Protestant Church Council of 
East Orange in the problem. 

Several pastors showed immediate 
Christian concern. A complimentary 
luncheon was provided by First Bap- 
tist for ministers in the Protestant 
Church Council to explore what might 
be done. A larger meeting, including 
laymen, was held, and at this meeting 
a committee was appointed. Mayor 
William H. McConnell, a Presbyterian, 
accepted the general chairmanship. 
Walter R. Van Hoek, of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church, was the co- 
ordinator. 

A goal of $10,000 was set. It was 
hoped that 2,000 people would each 
give a share of $5.00. This seemed 
possible in a city of 82,000 persons. 
Goals were assigned to the twenty-two 
Protestant churches in the city. The 
effort was called “Project Friendship.” 
May 15 was set as “Project Friendship 
Sunday.” As of August 1, seventeen 
churches participated, with a total of 
$7,800 in cash or three-month pledges. 
First Baptist Church, with a goal of 
$820, led the pledging with $1,510. 

The project so amazed and de- 
lighted the Calvary congregation that 
they joyously dug deeper and pledged 
an additional $6,200 themselves. They 
are riding the crest again under the 
leadership of the pastor, William R. 
Bailey, and the building committee 
chairman, Hon. Edward T. Bowser, 
member of the General Assembiy of 
New Jersey. It is now certain that the 
rest of the money can be borrowed. 





Mayor W. McConnell, general chairman “Project Friendship”; J. C. Tyler, 
president of church council; W. R. Bailey, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church 
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Hospital at Gauhati 
Dedicates New Chapel 


Gifts from First Baptist Church, 
Portland, Oreg., Help Make 
Dream Come True 


By G. ALLEN BROWN 


On June 29, a dream of several 
years was realized by the American 
Baptist Mission Hospital of Gauhati, 
Assam, India. On that evening the 
new hospital chapel was opened and 
dedicated. The chapel was made 
possible through gifts from the First 
Baptist Church, Portland, Oreg., sup- 
plemented by funds from the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The 
dedication service was carried on in a 
spirit of joy and anticipation of the 
great good this chapel will bring to the 
Christian emphasis of the hospital. 

As the program started, the chapel 
was darkened and a candlelight pro- 
cession of over forty student nurses, 
singing “Send the Light,” brought 
light and music into the room. Alvin 
R. Mundhenk, whose home church of 
Portland had given the large share of 
the money for building the chapel, led 
the service. 

Gladys Allen welcomed special 
guests, including seven visiting guests 
from America on their way to London 
to attend the Jubilee Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance. Among them 
were Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Brown, of 
the First Baptist Church, Portland, 
Oreg., who brought personal greetings 
from the church. Alice Mark, who has 
been a doctor in the Mission Hospital 
for twenty-five years, responded with 
expressions of thankfulness to all the 
friends of the hospital. 

In the wall above the platform an 
amber-colored cross-window of lucite 
was illuminated at this point, while 
one of the Gauhati Christian leaders, 
Mr. Andrews, played a violin solo, 
“The Old Rugged Cross.” 

A beautiful prayer of dedication was 
led by Marion Burnham, Mission 
treasurer. She prayed that the chapel 
would become a place of inspiration 
and refuge to patients, doctors, nurses, 
office workers, and visitors. The hospi- 
tal staff sang “We Would Be Build- 
ing.” Following this special song, one 
of the visiting guests, George Washing- 
ton Thomas, of the Brown Memorial 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
brought an inspiring message. 

With a deeper awareness of the 
Christian bond which binds all parts 
of the world together, the audience 
joined in the closing hymn, “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds.” Alice Townsend, 
superintendent of nurses, led in the 
benediction. 
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You may invest in this growing work in one of Asia’s leading 


countries and invest in your own future at the same time. 


A Special Gift Agreement with Life Annuity Return assures 


you of regular income for the rest of your life. 


Write today for detailed information contained in the leaflet 


Building Tomorrow’s World 
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Miss Annie E. Root, Associate Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Nicaragua Missionary 
Visits Remote Village 


Baptizes 14 in Mountain River; 
Conducts Unusual Communion 
Service; Gains New Perspective 


By LEONARD D. WILSON 


Recently while returning home 
from a two-day excursion into the in- 
terior of Nicaragua, my three com- 
panions and I chanced upon an 
American couple living alone in a re- 
mote area. We stopped to chat with 
them and discovered that the man was 
an engineer in charge of construction 
of a new road through that area. 
Further conversation revealed that the 
couple were in the country on a two- 
year basis and were willing to make 
the sacrifice of living in that isolated 
region because of the good salary. 

As we continued our journey, 
my thoughts drew a parable from the 
chance encounter. I wondered aloud 
to my companions—two national pas- 
tors and a Christian lawyer—whether 
any of us would be willing to make a 
comparable sacrifice for the sake of 
spreading the gospel. 


Journey into Isolation 


My mind wandered back over the 
past two days to the beginning of our 
journey. The church that we were to 
visit was 150 miles from Managua. 
For my companions, although Nicara- 
guans, as well as myself, this was a 
first visit to Villa Somoza. Few people 
have visited this place, because it was 
only recently that a good road was 
built, making it more readily acces- 
sible. 

As our journey progressed, we 
gained altitude and the climate be- 
came cooler. We were stopped in one 
city by a well-equipped soldier. His 
uniform, apart from the Nicaraguan 
insignia, resembled that of an Ameri- 
can soldier. The ammunition belt bore 
the familiar mark of the U.S.A. The 
soldier questioned us as to our purpose 
for traveling and destination, took our 
names, and permitted us to continue 
our journey. 

Reaching our destination at 11:00 
A.M., we found Villa Somoza to be 
only a village, with no paved streets, 
but plenty of green grass because of 
the frequent rainfall in the mountains. 
The pastor greeted us with a warm 
welcome and took us to the home of 
one of the believers for lunch. 


Unwelcome Guests 


After lunch, we set up our cots in 
the church and took our customary 
siestas. When the rest hour was over, 
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we went about the village visiting and 
inviting people to the evening service. 
We were well received and many 
promised to be in church. In spite of 
our efforts, however, there was not a 
large crowd. When the preacher be- 
gan his sermon, we were made aware 
of a group of unwelcome “guests” 





outside the church. Stones began to 
fly against the building. When several 
of the pastors went outside to investi- 
gate, the stone-throwers fled. 

I had planned to set up my cot 
again in the church for the night, but 
my fellow travelers decided to move 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Nicaragua Missionary 


(Continued from page 41) 


to the home where we had taken our 
meals. Apparently they felt we would 
be safer in his home. 


Outdoor Baptism 


The schedule for the next day 
called for a trip farther into the 
mountains to a place called Mujen. 
A baptismal service was planned, and 
so most of the people from the church 
in Villa Somoza accompanied us. My 
jeep station wagon and a large truck 
were filled to capacity. 

My group arrived first and, while 
waiting for the truck, we visited in 
some of the homes. Most of the houses 
had thatch roofs and dirt floors. Re- 
cently some of the people had begun 
to make crude wood shingles from 
their native timber, which is plentiful. 
The climate is cold and the small 
children have a difficult time because 
of lack of blankets and warm clothing. 
The baby beds are made of crude 
wood and the blankets are sacks. 
There are no medical facilities and 
only a thatch-roofed school building 
where the children are given a two- 
grade education. The believers have 
started a building fund with a goal 
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new releases 
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of 500 cordobas ($100) to erect a 
thatch-roofed church. 
When the truck arrived, bearing its 


load of passengers, all gathered on the 
bank of a small mountain river. Here 
we conducted a brief service with 
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By JOHN WICK BOWMAN. An 
important contribution to the under- 
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Book of Revelation, presenting Re- 
velation as a drama in seven acts, 
and containing a new translation 
in modern English. $2.50 


The Bible 
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By ROBERT McAFEE BROWN. 
How the Bible answers the ques- 
tions we all ask about God and Jesus 
Christ, and about the “common- 
place” decisions and practices of 
our everyday lives—speaking direct- 
ly to our own needs and our own 
time. $3.00 
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hymn singing, Scripture reading, and 
a message on the meaning of the ordi- 
nance of baptism. The fourteen can- 
didates then prepared for baptism. It 
was a meaningful experience to wade 
into the cool waters, to hear the 
hymns so beautifully portraying new- 
ness of life in Jesus Christ. 

After the service, the believers 
wanted to hold a communion service. 
We crowded into a small dirt-floor 
shack where some of the people stood 
and some sat on benches and ‘boxes. 
There was bread but no grape juice, 
and so we purchased Pepsi-Cola at a 
small store. 

The women of the village prepared 
dinner for us; then we took our leave 
for the journey home. To those living 
out their lives isolated from many of 
the comforts of civilization, poverty 
and ignorance were no strangers. Yet 
through our two days of fellowship 
together we had come to feel strongly 
the tie that bound us in Christian love. 
Home again in Managua, I found 
myself viewing the experience with a 
new perspective—the perspective of a 
need for sacrificial living for Christ 
that would match the degree of sacri- 
fice others make for the sake of ma- 
terial gain. 
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Appointed 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies: Nick N. Neufeld, field 
representative for the Juvenile Pro- 
tection Program of the department of 
cities; Kenneth E. Peterson, director 
of youth evangelism; Marilyn Graves, 
Friendship House, Peoria, II. 

Died 

John Firth, missionary to Assam for 
thirty-seven years; in Ayrshire, Iowa, 
July 12. 

Arcola I. Pettit, missionary in East 
China and the Philippines for twenty- 
two years; in McMinnville, Oreg., 
September 12. 

Florence E. Ridge, first missionary 
nurse at the Hospital Latino-Amer- 
icano, Puebla, Mex., and Mexican 
Christian Center, Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fifteen years; in Crystal Lake, III., 
June 6. 

Walter E. Rogers, missionary to the 
Belgian Congo for twenty-four years; 
in Leominster, Mass., July 26. 


Honored 


Twenty-five-year awards to Rev. 
and Mrs. George W. Supplee, Assam; 
Ellen J. Peterson, East China (1913- 
1948), citation for “outstanding serv- 
ice to the college,” by Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


Resigned 


Joseph Deane, Emmanuel Christian 
Center, Brooklyn, N. Y., effective 
September 30. 

Elizabeth Hendrix, missionary to 
Indians at Stewart, Nev., effective 
August 6. 

Susanne Markley, Milwaukee Chris- 
tian Center, Milwaukee, Wis., effec- 
tive August 31. 

John Petrusan, Hungarian Temple, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., effective Septem- 
ber 30. 

Alicia Soto, Baptist Church, Barrio 
Obrero, Santurce, Puerto Rico, effec- 
tive June 30. 


Transferred 


Doris Scott, from Dayton Christian 
Center, Dayton, Ohio, to Phoenix 
Christian Center, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Geraldine Yotty, from Rapid City, 
S. Dak., to Pierre, S. Dak. 


Furloughed 
Marjorie B. Hall, from Mexico. 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold K. Heneise, 


from Baptist Seminary, Limbe, Haiti. 
Mrs. Oscar Rodriguez, from Cuba. 
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A question often asked: 


W hat is the purpose of the Conference 
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PICTURES from 
The Upper Room 


Beautiful full-color religious pictures 
which have appeared on the covers 
of The Upper Room, reproduced in a 
lovely book. Opposite each picture 
is the interpretation. Published just 
in time for Christmas, this book will 
make a much appreciated gift. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, $5 
per dozen. Order from 


hs Cyne itso 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





HIGH IS THE WALL 


By Ruth Muirhead Berry 


An excellent novel based on one of 
the more recurring social prob- 
lems—an interfaith marriage be- 
tween a Protestant girl struggling 
to fulfill her antenuptial promises 
and a Catholic boy who also finds 
more problems than he antici- 
pated. An exceptionally fair and 
unbiased treatment of this diffi- 
cult situation. $3.50 


THE CROSS ano THE EAGLE 
By Julius Bersti 


An intimate and colorful picture 
of Paul, champion of the Christian 
faith, and his fight against the 
Roman frame of mind typified by 
the Emperor Nero. By the author 
of The Tentmaker. $3.50 


BIBLE PLAYS 


Christmas- Miracles 
By Charles J. Ax 


A collection of 8, entertain- 
ing, instructive, easy-to- 
produce plays, suitable for 
amateurs or professionals. 
Minimum of costuming and 
stage setting required. For 
all age groups. 75c 
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Christmas is just around the corner. 
Plan NOW to enrich your programs. 

Birth of the Savior—An ideal film 
to tell the story of the events surround- 
ing the birth of Christ. A 16mm color 
and sound film. Time, 15 min. Rental, 
$8.00 (Dec., $12.00). Black & White, 
$5.00 (Dec., $7.50). 

Escape to Egypt—Jesus is presented 
at the Temple; Herod attempts to out- 
wit the Wise Men who bring their 
gifts to Jesus. Herod destroys all boy 
babies two years old and younger. 
Joseph flees with Mary and Jesus to 
Egypt. A 16mm color and sound film. 
Time, 30 min. Rental, $13.00. 

Holy Child of Bethlehem—A beau- 
tiful presentation of the traditional 
Christmas Story. A color and sound 
filmstrip. Rental, $2.50; sale, $15.00. 

Holy Night—Starts with Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the coming of Christ; the 
announcement to Mary; the journey 
to Bethlehem; the shepherds; the 
manger scene and concludes with the 
adoration of the shepherds. A color 
and sound filmstrip. Rental, $4.00; 
sale, $15.00. Filmstrip with manuscript 
only, sale $10.00. 

Christopher Mouse—A delightful 
and amusing story about the adven- 
tures of a little mouse who hears the 
Christmas Story. A color and sound 
filmstrip. Rental, $3.50; sale, $15.00. 

When the Littlest Camel Knelt— 
Full color drawings tell the story of 
a little camel who followed the star 
to the manger, and found the baby 
Jesus there. A color and sound film- 
strip. Rental, $2.50; sale, $15.00. 

Christmas Around the World— 
Christmas is shown as it is celebrated 
in other lands. An excellent filmstrip 
to increase appreciation of the im- 
portance of Christmas, and to further 
a sense of fellowship with Christians 
around the world. A color and sound 
filmstrip. Rental, $2.50; sale, $10.00. 

Christmas Carols—O Come All Ye 
Faithful; Away in a Manger; Silent 
Night; Joy to the World; Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing; O Little Town of 
Bethlehem. A black and white film- 
srtip. Rental, 50 cents; sale, $1.50. 
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When you dine on The 20th Century Limited 
you may have Sexton coffee. 

When you stop at a Greyhound Post House 
for a snack, again you are served Sexton coffee. 

But you don’t have to be traveling to enjoy 
this exquisite blend of rich Maracaibo, winey 
Bogota and selected Mexican and Santos coffees. 
The fact that more than half a million cups of 
Sherman Blend coffee are served every day 
means you can make this ambrosia beverage 
your good companion wherever you are. 
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John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, lil. 
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Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
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will be interested in this modern Foldi 

nquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


ie), | ie] maem 271 CHURCH ST. Reacts amie), 7-1 


ROBES 


IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 
New choir robes immediate delivery. 
™ Also reconditioned robes as low as 
® $3.95. Write for folder R-9. 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


EW YORK 1, &. ¥. CHAMPAIGR, ILL CMicaGo |, HLL 
366 Filth Ave. 1000 H. Market St. 228 M. LeSalle St 








Chote and 
Pulpit 





- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


/ \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\J- P. REDINGTON 4CO. 


im FOLDING CHAIRS 





November, 1955 












Clut Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





Have you ever seen a ton of mail? 
Those in the circulation department 
of Missions not only saw that much 
mail, but handled it, packed it, and 
shipped it. This mountain of literature 
went out in the Missions Magazine 
Sunday packets containing materials 
designed to promote the sale of the 
October special offer of 8 issues of 
Missions for $1.00. 

Most churches will have already 
observed Missions Magazine Sunday 
on October 23. However, this word 
may reach you in time to make a last- 
minute effort to obtain subscriptions 


on Sunday, October 30. 


Christmas will be here before we 
know it. What better Christmas gift 
could Baptist people give to each of 
their friends than a year’s subscription 
to Missions? This gift would arrive 
regularly each month and be a con- 
stant reminder of the donor’s thought- 
fulness and love. 

Each Missions club manager is 
urged to secure as many Christmas 
gift subscriptions as possible. Please 
note that there are special rates: 4 
subscriptions for $5.00; 3 for $4.00; 2 
for $2.75; and 1 for $1.50. With each 
subscription, we will mail the recipi- 
ent an attractive four-color Christmas 
card, inscribed with the donor’s name. 

Here is an additional Christmas gift 
suggestion. Due to budget limitations, 
we are no longer able to send Mis- 
SIONS to six hundred retired Baptist 
ministers. Many of these men have 
written us letters expressing their ap- 
preciation of Missions and telling us 
they regret they are unable to sub- 
scribe, because of restricted income. 
Here are some sample sentences taken 
at random from these letters: 

“We have enjoyed Missions very 
much, but feel we cannot afford to 
subscribe.” 

“We have greatly enjoyed your fine 
magazine for many years (and paid 
for it until the last year). Now we are 
retired and because of a very limited 
income will not be able to subscribe 
to magazines.” 

“Because of my husband’s illness we 
shall be forced to eliminate all possi- 
ble expense. If his health improves 
and we can see a change to include 
the subscription in our budget, we 
shall do so.” 

Perhaps some of our readers would 
like to send a gift subscription to one 
of these retired ministers. 








“@arillonic Bells 


can give your church a heavenly 


voice in the community. 


Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 
spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


. Advertise the church. 

. Prepare folks for worship. 
Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

. Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
. Inspire new character in many. 
. Stir religious thoughts daily. 

. Create a cultural atmosphere. 
10. Widen church infilvence. 


Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
17G27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Organizations Raise Money 
Easily with Beautiful 


KEEPSAKE PLATES 


Exquisite 9” or 10” glazed porcelain 
plates feature a picture of your church 
fired in lovely ceramic colors, guaranteed 
permanent. Every member will want one. 
Ideal way to raise funds for churches, 
schools, clubs. No charge for historical 
data on backs of plates. Write for sample 
plates and literature, or use handy cou- 
pon below. 
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DAW ORLD WIDE !' 
ig Art Studios 


P. O. Box 8411 
Covington, Tennessee 


Gentlemen: Please send me illustrated 
folder and price list on Keepsake Plates. 


NAME 


ee 


(--------------- 
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GREETINGS AT CHRISTMAS 





liness, deep reverence and old-fashioned signi- 
ficance. A superb gift for special friends, 
teachers, pastors, and family. . Paper, 50¢ 


CHRISTMAS: 1955 ANNUAL 


The spirit of Christmas! Here are full color 
reproductions of masterpieces, interesting 
stories, Scripture, poetry . .. all of these are 
as much a part of the Yuletide as holly, mis- 
tletoe and Christmas trees. 


Paper, $1.25; cloth, $2.50 





CHRISTMAS IDEALS 


A treasure of Christmas beauty and inspira- 
tion, full color reproductions of the world’s 
finest art ... all bring home at Christmas time 
the clean, wholesome, old-fashioned American 
ideals. .......... anne Paper, $1.25 


HIGHWAYS OF WORSHIP 


By Mary Beth Fulton. A companion book to 
Moments of Worship. New resources ... a 
summons to an awareness of spiritual things. 
The author shows how worship, related to daily 
life, reaches out to those who would serve as 
the Master served. Cloth, probable price, $2.00 








INSPIRING MESSAGES 
FOR DAILY LIVING 


By Norman Vincent Peale. An ideal companion 
to the author’s great inspirational books, The 
Power of Positive Thinking and A Guide to 
Confident Living. A practical way to develop 
proper mental attitudes and live a contented, 
more rewarding life. Cloth, $2.95 


MOMENT BY MOMENT 


By Margaret T. Applegarth. Story-meditations 
on the lives of ordinary and extraordinary 
women, saints, sinners, peasants, poets, queens. 
Each is Bible-centered, biographical. Adapt- 
able to programs, sermons. Cloth, $2.75 





THou Dipst SAY UNTO ME 


By Gertrude Brox. Comforting, thoughtful 
meditations, poems and prayers by a mission- 
ary to India. An insight into a missionary’s 
problems and an inspiration to others to listen 
Paper, $1.00 


for the call to service overseas. 


1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The sacred religious spirit of the true Christ- 
mas reflected in pages of inspiration, neighbor- 


GIVE LASTING PLEASURE—GIVE BOOKS F 


My SPIRITUAL DIARY 


By Dale Evans Rogers. A story of defeat, cour- 
age and victory by the author of Angel Un- 
aware. The ‘‘ Angel’’ appears as do other re- 
tarded youngsters and their puzzled, answer 
seeking parents. Between work with TV, he: 
husband (Roy Rogers), Billy Graham and the 
Crusade for Christ, Dale Evans Rogers writes 
of what she has learned. ................... Cloth, $2.00 


A DIARY OF READINGS 


By John Baillie. The work of early churcl 
thinkers was drawn upon for this daily fare of 
stimulating, thought-provoking material. The 
readings share a rare quality found in the av- 
thor’s A Diary of Private Prayer ... they 
reach the individual where encouragement or: 
Ff) ene Cloth, $2.50 


THE NEw TESTAMENT 
- IN MODERN ENGLISH 


By Helen Barrett Montgomery. Richer mean- 
ing and deeper understanding is brought to the 
old stories interpreted in modern English. 

Keratol, pocket-size, .............. 
ee $4.50 
Leather, overlapping covers, gold edge $7.50 


How LONG THE NIGHT 


By Claribel F. Dick. A beautifully written, 
deeply moving account of a trying experience. 
Vivid narrative, poetry, humor, Christian in- 
sight and devotion are an example of courage 
and inspiration ... a hope-giving gift to any- 
one faced with a long illness or discouraging 
Re, ccniceennsniitininniniinniinninaniati Cloth, $2.00 


IN PASTURES GREEN 


By F. W. Boreham. ‘‘The nicest things come 
in small packages.’’ Here are lovely thoughts 
in a volume with a beautiful gravure cover. 
‘*A Ramble through the Twenty-third psalm’’ 
is your perfect, very special little gift. 

Paper, 75¢ 


DREAMS AT SUNSET 


By F. W. Boreham. A delightful collection of 
reminiscences. These are of particular interest 
to anyone familiar with England, New Zea- 
land or Australia where the author spent years 
in preaching, ministering to others. 

Cloth, $1.50 





PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


168 W. Monroe Street 


352 S. Spring Stree! 


Chicago 3, Ill. Los Angeles 13, Calif 























NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
PLANTING? 


Yes, the seed planted NOW in your church through a 
Planning for Action Conference will produce much for the 
future in the way of consecrated leadership, greater income, 
spiritual awakening and renewed dedication on the part of all 
your members. Contact your State or City office NOW to 
plan for a conference in YOUR church. 
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EF Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 








cntrance 


Most F The New 


Helpful  Jeanauce 
Reference 


Bible ' them all.” 


best yet. 





a logic 
have 


in Tallahasse, 


for Women 
‘The Half of Knowledge Is to Know Where to 


the fullest 

knowledge of the Bible in the 
two years I have used the New Chain Bible.’ 
Reference Bible is a treasure-house of useful infor- 


Bible and I have found it the best of 
Surely, this is the Bible that ought to be 


Dr. Walter A. Maier: “I use the New 
Chain Reference Bible with continued delight and 

; would not 
Published Tidwell: “ 
“it has more helps than any other Bible.” 
Dr. Charles 
teacher of the Word had a copy of this most usable 
reference work.” Dr. J. A. Huffman: 


never 


55 FEATURES... 


7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 


EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief Justice of the into 
Supreme Court of Florida: 
of the Library of the Florida State College 


“The inscription over the 
Florida, is: Dr. 


Find Knowledge.’ 


Chain Reference Bible is ‘Where’ to find it is 
spiritual truths and to gain the most 


easiest way. 


Rimmer: 
“this splendid aid to Bible study and instruction.” 
Robert G. Lee: “This is to testify that I have 
used the Thompson Chain Reference Bible for 
several years in my study of the Bible. 


of the 


mation. 
in every home.”’ 


single volume of the Bible.’’ Dr. Harry 


“I feel that no student should be without 


I believe 


very best on the market today. I wish 


that every reader of the Bible and every student 
Bible had a copy of this unusually helpful 


Dr. Leander S. Keyser: “The New Chain 


Dr. H. Framer Smith: ‘I find that 


without it.” The Late Dr. J. B. it surpasses them all for real practical helps. To 


New Chain Reference Bible is the 


Fuller: “I wish every preacher and any 


seen so much splendid help crowded 


could 


anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 
other Bible.” 
influence every Christian to purchase one of 
these Bibles.” 


Dr. Bob Jones, Sr.: “I wish I 


Rapidly Replocine Other Bibles—Has So Many More New Helps! 


i: Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
He services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 
=. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 

ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictoria! Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methodsfof marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 


CONS e 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 


32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tlonal Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 storles to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
= on 

List of the Notable Women of the Bible 

2 : Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

> Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
on els where events aregiven. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurreetion Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 _ Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
onn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
arranged Chronologiéally, with principal verses printed out 
in full 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interlor Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


p.B. Kirkbride BIBLE CO.INC. 


M-6611 K, OF P. BLDG. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

about it. No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 


big FREE 


descriptive 








Agents Wanted 


r B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., INC., 


Dept. M-6611 K. of P. Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 3 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


( Send your special terms to Representa 











tives. 

Name a 
Address “ 
City. State a 











